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THE CHATEAU OF BLOIS. 



CHAPTER L 

rpHE architecture, style, and character of 
ancient buildings enables us often to recall 
the éventa with which they hâve been as- 
sociated; the old stern feudal tower at 
once cames the mind back to the Middle 
Ages; the ancient abbey with its cloisters, 
muUioned Windows, and lonely aislea we 
people with pale pénitents and gray-clad 
monks ; the palace with its plaisance suggests 
pictures of gay pageants and festive scènes, 
graceful dames and gallant knights. Tf we wish 
to nnd ail variety of such historical association 
we must turn to the Touraine — there castle, 
abbey, and palace are to be found in close 
proximity, each with its own possession of his- 
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torio interest. To recall the names 6f the 
castles and palaces of which this province is 
possessed, is to recall the most interesting epochs 
of French faistory — Chambord, Chenonceaux, 
Amboise, Blois, Plessis-le-Tours, what varied 
scènes do thèse names not evoke. Ghambord 
with its picturesque towers and pinnacles, light 
balustrades and flying buttresses, rich in ail the 
omamentation of the Renaissance, which Prima- 
ticcio scattered with lavish hand on ail the 
buildings which he touched and adorned, no 
gloomy thoughts can dwell in such a création ; 
there we recall François I. in his early joyous 
days when the princely édifice rose as by the 
** touch of the enchanteras wand ;" we move 
through spacious halls adorned with exquisite 
frescoes, through magnificent corridors, which 
the grâce and beauty of the French Court loved 
to fréquent ; hère are no *' dark records of blood 
and crime/' ail speaks of life and light, love 
and pleasure ; then descend the Loire for a few 
miles, and the Château of Blois in ail its gloomy 
grandeur fiUs the mind with very dififerent fancies. 
In its historié interest, the Château of Blois 
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stands unrivalled in France. Gazing for tbe 
first lime on îts picturesque outline, the mind 
is overpowered by the number of recollections 
wbich crowd upon it ; for in its varied architec- 
ture it^represents the varied life of France, the 
différent epochs of its history are recorded in 
its stone, for those who care to study its détails 
— the feudal times may be traced in the massive 
walls of the gloomy keep, the façade built by 
Louis XIL marks the transition from the days 
of darkness and suspicion to kinder and gentler 
relations beneath the monarch and his people. 
François I. added a court remarkable for its 
grâce and lightness, strangely contrasting with 
the donjon, the work of Louis XI. Finally, 
Mansard, under Louis XIY., lavished large sums 
in fortunately a futile attempt to give to the dif- 
férent styles a unity of design which he considered 
most in harmony with an absolute monarchy. 

The taste of modem restoration has, within 
the château itself, ruthlessly destroyed much 
that was interesting to the historian and the 
artist, many of the rich arabesque patterns, 
the sculptured wood-work, the frescoes, and 
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dimiy lighted stairs and passages bave been 
wbat is called restored ; but, in fact, bave been 
sacrificed to tbe spirit of innovation ; tbe state 
apartments bave been redecorated, and many 
an interesting record of tbe past bas been buried 
for ever under gilt and plaster ; beavy timbered 
roofs, darkened by centuries, bave been painted 
blue and dotted witb stars ; brilliant colours meet 
tbe eye in ail directions; tbe fleurs-de-lys, tbe 
love-knots of Catbarine and Henri, tbe sala- 
manders of François I. are ail regilt ; and 
too little is left to tbe imagination, tbere 
is no longer tbe '' light tbat balf conceals 
tbe beauty it reveals,'' for many a window bas 
been enlarged, and tbe old stained glass replaced 
by modem designs. Stamped leatber covers walls 
formerly divided into panels, eacb of wbicb con- 
tained a différent moulding ; but ail tbis gorgeous- 
ness and extravagance bas failed to destroy tbe 
grandeur and in terest even oftbe interior. Tbe 
exterior remains as it was ; no sacrilegious band 
bas veutured to touch it. Gloomy, stem, and 
feudal tbe Castle remains, overlooking tbe wide 
vast panorama of tbe valley of the Loire 
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rolling rapidly, the torrent révolutionnaire of 
later days,* and the tortuoas picturesque town 
at the foot of the rock on which the Castle 
stands. No gilding or painting can remove the 
sinister impressions whioh cling, like the ivy, to 
thèse massive gloomy walls; dark and sad 
imaginings fill the minds of those whose foot- 
steps écho through the deserted halls, and 
the student of History will recall many crimes and 
tragic incdents of which this château has been 
the théâtre ; probably no other in France has 
witnessed so many deeply interesting and moum* 
fol events. And of ail thèse tragédies none fiUs a 
more prominent place in history, or men's minds, 
than the tragedy of 1588. 

Standing on the terrace of the castle it is diffi- 
calt to reconcile its massive pile, which recalls the 
stirring events of stirring times, with the peace- 
ful landscape which expands far and wide around 
it, for fair meadows, rich woodlands, golden 
crops, and vine clad hills, ail combine to make the 
Touraine the granary and garden of France. 

* *' Quel torrent rëyolntionnaire que cette Loire," excUûmed 
Barrère. 
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In Summer the air is redolent with perfume, and 
wild flowers cling to the walls even of the for- 
tress ; in beauty and interest no part of France 
can surpass the Touraine» and no river flows 
through any land richer * in associations and 
recollections of the past than the Loire. It 
has been truly observed that the Loire may 
be called the National river, it was on its banks 
that it was frequently purposed to found the capital 
of France. Louis XI. for some time intended that 
Tours should replace Parisi not only on account 
of the salubrîty of the climate and the richness of 
its Hoil, but because it occupied so much more cen- 
tral a position. Louis XIY. entertained the same 
idea after Ramilies ; during the reigns of Charles 
VIL and Henry III., the Loire was the théâtre of 
the destinies of France ; the House of Valois took 
root there and lavished their faveurs on ail the 
adjacent country; Rabelais called the Touraine 
**]e pays de rire, et de ne rien faire/' as the 
sovereigns erected stately castles or magnificent 
châteaux, the cavaliers of the court grouped 
themselves around thcm, hence the number of 
campagnes and plaisances with which the province 
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abounds, ail in a greater or less degree associated 
with interesting or national evcnts. Wbat great 
historié names suggest themselves to the mind, 
what romantic incidents crowd the memorj, how 
manj 

" Heroes, statesmen, kiogs, in dast repose/* 

who were born in the Touraine since the days 
of Louis XI. They sweep in grand procession 
bèfore us, the brave, the chivalrous, the beau- 
tiful, among fair women the most fair. 
Margaret of Valois, Margaret of Anjou, and 
the single-hearted daughter of Domrémy — hère 
in the Touraine, the poet, artist, and historian 
for ail arts moye hand in hand, may find fuU 
scope for their genius, ^ the history of France 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is greatly 
the history of the province. 

Close to the Château of Blois stands a build- 
ing erected on the remains of a lonely towor, by 
one whose name will never be forgotten — in this 
observatory Catherine de Medicis consulted the 
stars with the astrologer Ruggieri, and strove to 
read the future. Over the entrance were inscribed 
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the words ITraniœ Sacrum, it was a temple of super- 
stitious observances but dedicated to the Virgin, 
who was represented there clad in azure-coloured 
robes, and crowned with stars — was it that Catha- 
rinedesired to invoke that Fate and Des tiny, that 
imperious necessitj which the Greek tragedians in- 
troduced on the scène to extenuate if not to justify 
great crimes, or did she think to make Heaven a 
partner in her bold projects and schemes of ambi- 
tion. 

We will turn from the dreary Win ter of 
Catharine de Medicis' existence to the spring- 
time of her life. She was born on the 18th 
of April, 1519 — the future Queen, the Régent 
and Queen-Mother of France, and destined to 
fill so great a place in the history of her time. 
Few characters hâve been so variously inter- 
preted ; extoUed by some as an example worthy 
to be followed, by others denounced by terrible 
epithets — in one point ail agrée, that few lives 
hâve ever been so chequered and troubled. It 
was in very early years that Catharine brought 
to France that charm of Italian grâce, the love 
of art and of the beautiful, which aided the 
development of the taste already introduced by 
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Francis L As to her personal appearance, hère 
again historians are divided. Antonio Sorriano 
says, " The Dachess îs lively, affable in her 
character, and distinguished in her manners ; her 
features are délicate, and her eyes project like 
ail the family of the Medicis." But there exists 
a more flatteriog portrait by Brantôme ; he 
praises — " Elle possède une tenue belle et majes- 
tueuse, mais en même temps gracieuse, son ex- 
pression est agréable, son goût dans la toilette ex- 
cellent, elle a une belle taille, le teint blanc, des 
petits pieds, et des mains superbes." 

On another occasion he says : — 

'' Elle était de fort belle et riche taille, de 
grande majesté; toutefois fort douce quand il 
fallait, de belle apparance et bonne grâce, le 
yisage beau et agréable, la gorge très belle et 
blanche, fort belle aussi par le corps ; du reste 
la plus belle main que ne fût jamais veue, si 
crois je — les poètes ont loués jadis Aurore pour 
avoir de belles mains et de beaux doigts, mais je 
crois que la Reyne Teust effacée en tout cela aussi 
la toujours gardé et maintenue jusqu'à sa mort." 

How little can we trace in this description 
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the Queen of the Civil Wars, of the League, of 
St. Bartholomew, or how little does it agrée with 
the description of her as given by hor enemies ? 

At this time, however, whatever her subsé- 
quent history as the fair fiancée of the Duke 
of Orléans, Catharine had won the affections of 
ail the Florentines. When, in 1533, she was 
to leave her native home for France, the city 
presented her with the most magnificent jewels 
and embroideries of pearl on cloth of gold. The 
historians delight to expatiate on the grandeur 
and magnificence which adorned the youngest of 
the Medicis family. 

'^ Yerdeggia un ramo sol con poca foglia.*' 

One necklace of pearls is mentioned of fabulons 
price, which she subsequently gave to Mary of 
Scotlandy who, in a picture at Holyrood, is 
represented in the fuUness of. her loveliness, with 
the coil of pearls round her fair neck. Francis L 
was not inferior in generosity, and amongst 
other gifts be presented her with the Château 
of Gien in the Touraine, thus adding one more 
to the associations of Catharine with that province. 
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Tbat Dotbing might be wanting to the grandeur 
and dignitj of thèse espousals, Clément VIL 
resolyed to celebrate tbem in person, and on 
no festal occasion or princely progress bad 
greater pomps been displayed. Tbe fleet tbat 
was to escort tbe Sovereign Pontiff from Legborn 
consisted of sizty saiL Catbarine preceded tbe 
Pope in a galley witb sails of purple clotb 
embroidered witb gold. Sbe was accompanied 
bj a Frencb fleet, tbe standard of France and 
tbe fleur de lys fiying side by side witb tbat 
of tbe great Italian Bepublic, Barely bas 
Provence witnessed a nobler fleet, or one bear- 
ing grander destinies, coasting its beautiful 
sbores. But a few years bad passed since 
anotber fleet bad escorted Francis I. by tbe 
sbores of bis beloved France to bis captivity 
in Spain, and now tbe daugbter of tbe Medicis 
was borne across tbe same waters to tbe land 
of ber adoption. It was, bowever, for tbe 
réception of tbe Sovereign Pontiff tbat France 
sent forth to bid His Holiness welcome ail tbat 
was most noble and illustrions. His Holiness 
was attended by ten Cardinals; Arcbbisbops, 
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Bishops, and countless Frelates foUowed in his 
train. His ship, which bore the Royal Banner, 
with the keys of St. Peter, was preceded by a 
large galley, on the deck of which an altar was 
erected where the sacred éléments and the 
richest sacramental plate were displayed. Genoa 
the Superba manned her whole fleet, commanded 
by Doria in person, to do honour to " Le Servi- 
teur de Dieu." 

Anne de Montmorency, Marshal and Grand- 
Master of France, was sent by Francis L to 
greet the Pope on his arrivai at Marseilles. 
The day was closing in when the united squadrons 
of France, Italy, and Genoa were signalled ; then 
the bonfires were lit on the rocky summit of 
Notre Dame de la Garde and the Island of the 
Château d'If. As the fleets drew near, the 
whole city blazed with light ; every dôme, tower, 
and spire of the queen of commercial cities was 
brought into bold relief; on the wild mountain 
sides, amid the vineyards and olive-groves, 
wberever there was a cottage, lights shone 
forth a welcome to the Pope and the future 
Queen of France. When the fieet anchored 
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under the shelter of the numerous islands, whole 
salvoes of artillerj re-echoed amid the amphi- 
théâtre of hills. 

We are told that no sight was ever witnessed 
in France so interesting and magnificent as the 
meeting of the Pope and Francis. Marseilles 
had learnt from Spain the art of sumptuous 
Street décoration. Costly velvets and curiously 
wrought cloths were displayed from every bal- 
cony. Provence on that day exhausted her stores 
of perfumes and flowers, for wreaths and gar- 
lands of the deep-hued damask rose mingled 
with the lilies of France, and were suspended 
in garlands across the streets. The Pope was 
borne on a magnificent throne, preceded by the 
consecrated éléments ; the Cardinals in ail their 
splendeur of purple and lace and scarlet, and 
the clergy in their order, foUowed, chaunting 
the Te Deum; and then came the fair daughter 
of Italy, whom ail crowded to see, while the 
noblest ladies of France and Italy formed her 
court of grâce and loveliness. On the Quay 
where His Holiness landed stood theEaug. ''No 
man ever possessed," says Brantôme, " a grander 
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' présence than His Majesty on such occasions, even 
amidst a Court of the most finished and com- 
plète gentlemen/' The Princes of the Blood 
were collected round hîm — the Duke of Ven- 
dôme, the Count of Saint-Paul, the Duke of 
Nemours, the Prince of Savoy, the Sieurs of 
Montpeusier and De la Boche-sur-Yon, the 
Duke of Alban 7 ; the Ambassadors and Ministers 
of State were présent, and ail the most illustrions 
houses in France were there represented. The 
King reverently knelt to kiss the Pope's hand, 
and lovingly embraced the bride whose life 
was henceforth to be blended with the history 
of France : then in the spirit of that âge, the 
procession turned towards the shrine of Notre 
Dame de la Garde, where the Pope added a 
richly carved Cross to the ex votas which were 
suspended on the walls, plaoed there either in 
grateful recollection of mercies received, of 
loving memories, or the expression of hopes in 
the future. 

<< Tabula saoer 
VotÎTâ pareifl indieat.** 

On the return from this religions ceremony, 



> »■ 
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the marriage took place in the old Cburch of 
St. Victor, a fitting place, as it was built by 
Pope Urban V., who was at one time Abbot 
of St. Victor. The Pope himself performed the 
ceremony, and never was bridai accompanied by 
more fervent bénédictions.* 

And hère commences the new life of Catharine 
de Medicis. With her Italian nature will 
henceforth be engrafted the gentler charac- 
teristics of the French nation. The young 
bride brought from Italy that love of science 
and of ail that is beautif ul in art which was the 
proudest possession of the illustrions House of 
Medicis. The Louvre, the Tuileries, Fontaine- 
bleau, every palace which Catharine de Medicis 
occupied, afford évidence of her innate admir- 
able taste ; but she inherited from her ancestors, 
with thèse most excellent qualifications for a 
ruler, ambition, and a recklessness of nature 
which was soon apparent to so quick a judge 
of character as was Francis I.; but who on 
this joyous occasion, amid thèse festive scènes, 
surrounded by everything that could convey 

* Appendix I. 
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confidence, love, and hope in the future, amid 
the acclamations and rejoicings of the assembled 
thousands — who could foresee on what a waste 
of dark and troubled waters her life was to be 
cast? 
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npHE lights and sbadows that fall on the 
mountain's side are not more swiflb and 
transîent than were the Hghts and shadows of 
the history of France at the tîme that Catharine 
arrived there ; to-day the festival, to-morrow the 
battle-field ; the paeans of victory and the lamen- 
tations for defeat were sometimes almost blended 
together. The light on the Tour de la Fleur 
de Lys at Chambord to grâce Catharine's arrivai 
mingled with the lurid glare of buming villages. It 
was shortly after Catharine had traversed Pro- 
vence that the order was given to turn that 
land of flowers, those vine-clad hills, those sunny, 
lovely vales where the orange and the myrble 
grow wild, into a wilderness, and this merely 

2 
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for a stratégie purpose to cbeck tbe advance 
of Charles. It was from Avignon, wbere Francis 
was encainped, that the merciless order was 
given, and too faithfuUy was it obeyed — the 
garden of Provence ceased to exist. 

But for Francis there was a terrible rétri- 
bution at hand. While be bad gladly welcomed 
Catharine de Medicis as the wife of bis second 
son, ail bis affections were centred on tbe 
Dauphin, and notwithstanding sucb cruel acts 
as tbe dévastation of Provence, no one possessed 
deeper feelings than Francis, and tbe Dauphin 
was worthy of them. Suddenly, in addition to 
ail bis other anxieties, tbe King was informed 
that tbe Dauphin was ill at Lyons, and be was 
starting to see bim when tbe Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, tbe brother of tbe Duke of Ouise, entered 
bis room. Yainly did tbe Cardinal endeavour 
to compose bis countenance ; it betrayed tbe 
trutb. ** My son is dead 1" ezclaimed tbe King, 
and be burst into a flood of tears. We read 
bow tbe unbappy Sovereign dragged bimself to 
tbe window, and before tbe wbole people, wbo 
loved bim even in their deptb of misery, raised 
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his eyes and hands to Heaven, and prayed for 
his son, for his people, for himself, " with the 
affection of a father, the fîrmness of a hero, and 
the piety of a Christian." 

This sad eyent, which at once placed the 
Duke of Orléans on the first step of the throne, 
and made him Dauphin, was the first great 
sorrow of Catharine. Few deaths occurred in 
those days, whenever great interests were at 
stake, which were not attributed to poison ; and 
the first question always asked was, who will 
benefit by the death P In this case there could 
be only one reply, Henry Duke of Orléans and 
Catharine his bride. 

From this date arose ail the suspicion 
with which Catharine was for the future 
to be regarded. Dark stories of the House of 
Medicis were put in circulation ; and ignorantly 
credited. An Italian, MontecucuUi, was seized 
and put to the torture. Among his papers was 
discovered an essay on poisons, some so colour- 
less and tasteless that discovery seemed impos- 
sible. He confessed that he had been employed 
by Antoine de Sève and Ferdinand de Gonzargue, 
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at the instigation of Charles Y., to poison tbe 
Dauphin, and at his exécution he persisted in this 
déclaration ; but even this did not turn sus- 
picion from Oatharine. "Lorsqu'un homme 
désire d'être scandalisé tout lui sert ;" and 
the multitude resemble individuals, when once 
an unfavourable impression exists, everything 
strengthens it. History assigns a less dra- 
matic cause for the Dauphin's death. He had 
been playing at tennis, and drank cold water 
when overheated, and so brought on an attack of 
pleurisy. 

Francis did not share the unfavourable opinion 
entertained of Catharine, for afler the death of 
the Dauphin, he lavished every kindness upon 
her.* He sent for the Dauphin, and accord- 

* Brantôme records the dévotion of Francis for his daugbter- 
in-lavr. 

'< Elle aymoit la chasse bien fort ; sur quoi j'ai 0Û7 faire le 
conte à une grande dame de la Cour d'alors : que ce Roy Fran- 
çois ayant choisi et fait une troupe qui s'appellait * la petite 
bande des dames de sa Cour, des plus belles, gentilles, sou- 
rent se dérobant de sa Cour, sen partait, et sen allait en 
autres maisons courir le cerf.' Madame la Dauphine voyant 
telles parties se faire sans elle, elle fit prière an Boy de la 
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iug to Mezeray, aâdressed hîm in touchÎDg 
words : — 

*'Mon fils, vous avez perda un modèle, et 
moi un appui, le deuil universel justifie nos 
larmes et rend témoignage de la grandeur de 
votre perte, l'exemple de votre frère, leçon la 
plus utile à votre âge, vous eut guidé dans 
la carrière de l'honneur — maintenant que sa 

mener tonjour ayec Iny, et luy fist cet honneur de permettre 
qu'elle ne bougeast qu'arec luj. 

'* On dit qui estait fine et habille, le fut bien, d'autant pour 
Toir les actions du Roj, et en tirer les secrets, et écouter et 
scaroir toutes choses, que pour la chasse. 

'* Le R07 François luy en scent si bon gré d'une telle 
prière, Tojant la bonne volonté qui estait en elle d'aimer sa 
compagnie, qu'il luj accorda de tràs bon cœur, et outre qu'il 
l'aymoit naturellement, et l'en ajma toujours davantage, et 
se délectait à luy faire donner plaisir en la chasse, en laquelle 
elle n'abandonnait jamais le Roy, et le suivait toujours à 
courir, car elle estait fort bien à cheval et hardie; et s'y 
tenait de fort bonne grâce. Ayant été la première qui avait 
mis la jambe sur l'arçon, c'était l'un de ses grands plaisirs 
à faire de grandes traittes, encore qu'elle en put tomber sou- 
vent au grand domage de son corps, car elle en fût blessée 
plusieurs fois, blessures de jambes, et blessures de teste, dont 
il l'en fallut trépaner." 
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mémoire vous inspire et vous conduisse. Héri- 
tier de son rang, aoyez le de ses vertus 
naissantes, elles eussent fait ma joie, que les 
vôtres fassent ma consolation, imitez votre frère, 
surpassez le s'il est possible, vous ne me le 
ferez jamais oublier, faites m'en toujours sou- 
venir." 

The Court was présent, and ail were in tears, 
for the young Dauphin had been loved not 
more for his own merits than for the memory 
of his gentle, beautiful, and ever truthf ul mother. 
Madame Claude de France, and Francis pos- 
sessed the uni versai sympathies of the people, 
while his Court was a home to ail who frequented 
it, he called them his family, and no disappoint- 
ment, no reverses, no sorrows could ever make 
him forget his affectionate interest in his friends. 
Not long after this sad event, his heart and 
hopes were again wounded by the death of his 
third son, the Duke of Orléans, for Henry, the 
présent Dauphin, was the one he loved the 
least. A deep melancholy now settled on the 
King ; he dreamed dreams, he saw visions ; 
Henry YIH. of England died, and he felt his 
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owQ end was drawing near. <<Mod ami est 
parti/' he said, ^* mon tour ne tardera pas ;" nor 
was it long delayed. He fell into a languid state, 
a low fever undermined his strength, and the 
chivalrous, high-spirited monarch, beloved by 
France, passed away. 

Dark shadows had from time to time fallen 
on France during his reign of thirty-three years, 
but, compared with the succeeding reigns, it 
was briUiant and bright. During his youth he 
had introduced into the Court every fashion 
that tended to raise and elevate society; but 
much that adorned and beautiSed it was passing 
away, and " melting into thin air." The festal 
lights were burning out, the death of a king 
must ever be an epoch in a nation's history ; in 
this instance it was an epoch of the deepest 
importance. Henceforth, for many years, the 
history of France is the history of Catharine 
de Medicis, of the greatness of the Guises, and 
the power of the Papacy. 

Catharine was now Queen, and from this 
hour she was as an Italian subjected to the 
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most severe criticîsm; her whole life we are 
told was a life of dissimulation. '* Elle parvint 
à se mettre à la tête d'un parti, par la souplesse 
de son esprit, et sa profonde dissimulation, 
caressant tous ceux qu'elle détestait, surtout la 
Grande Senéchale, flattant Torgeuil du Connétable 
en lui demandant continuellement ses conseils, 
quoiqu'elle lui regardait comme son plus grand 
ennemi, ne se refusant de rien pourvu qu'elle 
achevait son but." 

Yet we are told in tbe charming work of Reu- 
mont, entitled ^*La Jeunesse do Catherine de 
Medicis," that she had a remarkably kind, gen- 
tle, and cordial manner ; while yet only Dauphine 
one of her greatest interests was the welfare 
of those from whom she had parted in tbe 
Convent des Murâtes at Florence. Flaced in 
that convent at a very early âge, she was re- 
moved thence in 1580 ; when Catharine left, ail 
ils inmates were inconsolable ; at first no persua- 
sions could induce them to deliver the princess 
to the authorities sent to remove her, and force 
had to be threatened. When Catharine did 
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leave, she declared her intention of returning to 
the convent. 

" Tell your master/* she said to Sylvestro 

Aldobrandini, " if I were to do what I wish I 
would pass ail my days hère and become a nun 
myself." 

Before this résistance, thèse tears and sup- 
plications Aldobrandini had to retire; but only 
to return the next day with more positive in- 
structions, to which they were compelled to 
submit, and she was removed to the cloister of 
the Via San Gallo. 

And of this convent, inhabited by thèse kind 
nuns, Catharine always cherished the most 
affectionate recollection. She was in constant 
con^espondence with the abbess, and en- 
tered into every détail of her lif e ; she recom- 
mended herself to their prayers, she loved to 
recall the daily life of the convent, the beau- 
tiful gardens so rich in flowers and fruit, at 
the foot of which the Arno flowed — ail the poetry 
of her Italian nature was poured forth in thèse 
letters. She dwelt lovingly on the prospects of 
the rich and varied country round Florence. 
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« Montî snperbi la cai fronte Alpina, 
Fa di Bo contro i venti argine e sponda, 
Valle beati per cui d' onda in onda, 
L'Anio oon passo signoril cammina.*' 

it seemed as though ail her heart was centred in 
Italy. 

She begs them to offer up daily prayers for 
her; as Dauphiness she had promised to be 
a benefactress to the convent, and to render it 
ail possible service, and as Queen, one of her 
first acts was to bestow on it a rich grant of 
land. She addresses them in the most afiec- 
tionate terms.* 

" De par la Royne, 

"Chères et bien aimées, nous avons reçeue 
par Messer Nicole de Medicis présent porteur 
les lettres que vous avez escriptes et entendu 
par lui ce qu'il nous a diet de votre part, mêsmes 
la volonté en laquelle vous persévérez ordinaire- 
ment de prjer Dieu pour la prospérité du Roy 
Monseigneur, de nous et do noz enffans, vous 
prians bien fort de vouloir continuer estans 

^ Appcndix I. 
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assurés que vous les recognoistrons vers vous, 
nous lui avons donné charge de vous dire de 
notre part quelques choses, vous nous ferez 
bien grand et singullier plaisir de le voulloir 
entendre, et croyre pour estre hommes de foy 
et créance, assurés comme vous mesmes le 
cognaissez de bonne et entière suffisance, et a 
tant chères et bien aimées nous prions Dieu vous 
avoir en sa saincte et digne garde. Donné à Lyon 
le premier jour d'Octobre, 1543. Catarinb." 

It seems almost incredible that the foUowing 
letter should hâve been written the vear aft-er 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

" Madame délie Murâtes, j'ay reçeu les lettres 
que vous m'avez escristes, qui m'ont été fort 
agréables tant pour avoir entendu par elles de 
vos bonnes nouvelles et de tout votre monastère, 
que pour la bonne souvenance que vous avez de 
moy en vos bonnes prières et oraisons, des- 
quelles je m'assure pour estre continuelles et 
assidues faictes par vous de bonne et dévote 
affection ne peuvent faillir d'estre agréables à 
nostre seigneur. Je vous prie de continuer 
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toujours et vous souvenir de moi, et de tous mes 
enfans en vostres oraisons, affin que tout ainsi 
que en mes jeunes ans j'ay vos bonnes interces- 
sions et prières estre conservée en la grâce de 
Dieu lequel je prie vous tenir en sa saincte garde. 
Escript à Paris le 22 jour de Septembre, 1578. 

*• Cathabinb." 

So late even as 1583 tbis correspondence is 
carried on, and it is difficult to reconcile tbis 
tenderness and considerate kindness with tbe 
terrible scènes of tbe Queen's eventf ul life. 

AU tbe bistorians of tbe time agrée tbat tbe 
Queen's was a cbaracter most difficult to under- 
stand ; we read tbat sbe possessed ail tbe cunning 
of ber race and country, tbat ber life was one pro- 
longed effort of ambition. Her apologists add 
tbat sbe was not cruel from a love of cruelty, or 
gênerons from a love of excellence ; ber virtues 
and vices depended on tbe necessities of ber posi- 
tion. If sbe traversed dark and gloomy crimes, 
sbe did so as gênerais traverse mountains and 
valleys because tbey find tbem in tbeir way. 

But in trutb, Catbarine de Medicis cannot be 
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judged by her calumniators or her panygyrists, 
hers was a great spirit antithetically raîxed with 
passions carried to excess on whicbever sîde they 
were enlîsted ; in thèse days it is difficult to realize 
the earnestness and consequentlj the violence 
which creeds and parties called fortb ; it was not 
only in France that three centuries since the 
pages of history were stained with blood, that the 
value set on life was far différent from what it is 
now, Men's lives were always in their handsj 
the sanctity of human life and its préservation 
is the first évidence of an advanced civilization. 

If we turn to Brantôme, he expatîates in glowing 
terms on the high qualities of the Queen. He says 
that as Queen of France, and doing the honours of 
the Court, she was most brilliant and magnificent ; 
nothing ever equalled her, and he speaks as 
forming one of that Court. If it be true " que la 
voix est la fleur de la beauté," she posaessed 
that giflb in perfection ; still quoting Brantôme, 
" She was very handsome, tall, majestic, of a win- 
ning présence, always surrounded by a numerous 
court of the first ladies of the kingdom, she 
enjoyed the diversions of fisbing and hunting. 
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and in the evenîng, work, dancing, and conver- 
sation were tbe occupations of the circle. 

Sbe loved and protected ail arts, and her 
Court was attended by tbe most eminent mas- 
ters, not only of tbe Italian but of ail foreign 
scbools. Foreigners, as well as tbe Frencb, were 
surprised on yisiting tbe Court to find tbemselves 
distinguisbed for tbeir actions or tbeir works; 
sbe undertook tbe cbarge of presenting to Henry 
and to ber sons tbe gentlemen wbo sougbt ber 
protection, and sbe did tbis witb tbat appear- 
ance of deep interest wbicb wins confidence and 
removes timidity; briefly ber Court was free, 
gay, joyous, amidst ail tbe dangers and sombre 
bues of factions and fanaticism. 

And yet at tbe deatb of Francis I. tbe Court 
of France lost tbat nameless grâce, tbat grâce 
so difficult of attainment, wbicb made it tbe 
centre to wbicb ail eyes were turned. Tbe dig- 
nified cbarm of tbe Frencb cbaracter seemed 
to décline witb bîm, tbere was tbe same magni- 
ficence and love of display, but tbe tone of women, 
and of men towards women, greatly cbanged ; 
tbe generous qualities of Francis bad won ail 
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hearts and weakened the violence of parties. 
Henry was far inferior in ail high qualities to 
his father, and bis sons again were far 
inferior to him. 

And thus the prestige of the Court of the 
Louvre declined ; but even in its décline it at- 
tracted to it lovers of pleasure, of art, of 
poetry, and song, the graceful verses of Mar- 
guerite de Valois were widely appreciated; 
Clément Marot appealed to the chivalry of the 
âge, Bonsard followed in the same strain. 
At the christening of the latter we are 
gracefuUy told, 

*^Une damoiselle tenait à la main un 
vase plein d'eau de rose, et le renversa sur 
la tête de l'enfant, c'était, dit Claude Bénit, un 
présage des bonnes odeurs, dont il devait rem- 
plir toute la France des fleurs de son esprit." 

Ambitions stimulate ambitions, and now rose 
in ail its splendeur the illustrions House of 
Guise. France in her day has possessed many 
illustrions commanders, but few hâve ever 
equalled Francis, Duke of Guise, the defender 
of Metz, and the conqueror of Calais. 

D 
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The defence of Metz will ever be considered 
one of the most striking events in the bistorj 
of France. When the Duke of Guise entered the 
town, ail its defences, its walls, bastions, and 
ramparts, were in a most ruinous state. Metz 
itself being commanded by an amphithéâtre of 
hills, the troops had lost ail energy, and blank 
despair was depicted on every countenance; 
but through the genius of a young and ohival- 
rous captain (the Duke was then just thirty), 
the whole circumstancea were immediately 
changed. Our own great historian bas described 
in glowing language the qualities which ren- 
dered the Duke of Guise beloved by ail. 

"Francis of Lorraine, Duke of Guise, pos- 
sessed in a high degree ail the talents of courage, 
sagacity, and présence of mind which render 
roen eminent in military coramand, he was 
largely endowed with that magnanimity of soûl 
which delights in bold enterprises and aspires 
to famé by splendid and eztraordinary actions ; 
be repaired with joy to the dangerous station 
assigned him, as to a théâtre on which he might 
display bis great qualities under the immédiate 
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eje of his countrymen, ail ready to applaud him ; 
the martial genius of the French nobility, in 
that âge which considered it the greatest re- 
proach to remain inactive when there was any 
opportunity of signalising their courage, 
prompted great numbers to foUow a leader who 
was the darling, as well as the pattern of every- 
one who courted military famé. Several princes 
of the blood, many noblemen of the highest 
rank, and ail the young officers who could ob- 
tain the King's permission entered Metz as 
volunteers."* 

" He found everything on his arrivai there in 
such a situation as might hâve induced any 
person of less intrepid courage to despair of 
defending it with success. • • . He pulled down 
such houses as stood near the walls, cleared 
and enlarged the ditch, repaired the varions 
fortifications, and erected new ones. As it was 
necessary that ail thèse works should be executed 
with the utmost expédition, he laboured at them 
with his own hands, the ofiBcers and volunteers 
imitated his example, and his soldiers submitted 

♦ Robertson's " Charles V." vol. v, page 247. 

D 2 
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cheerfully to the most eevere and fatiguing ser- 
vice, when they saw that their superiors did not 
décline to take a part in it. Such were his 
popular talents as well as his arts of acquiring 
an ascendant over the minds of them, that the 
citizens revered him with no less ardour than 
the soldiers." 

After a siège of fifty-six days, during which 
the Emperor lost no less than thirty thousand 
men, Charles V. resolved to raise the siège. 

"Fortune," said the Emperor, "I now per- 
ceive resembles other females, and chooses to 
confer her faveurs on young men, while she 
turns her back on those that are advanced in 
years." 

Such was the confusion of the retreat that the 
French might hâve harassed them in the most 
cruel manner. The Impérial camp was fuU of 
dead and dyiug, the roads were blocked with the 
sick and wounded, but ail the kindest offices that 
could be shown to friends and allies were by 
the Duke bestowed on his foes. Those who could 
be moved were carried to rhe nearest villages 
and attended to by French surgeons. As soon 
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as they recovered he sent them home under 
an escort of soldîers, wîth raoney to bear their 
charges. It was by acts like thèse that the 
name of Guise became so beloved throughout 
France, and the House of Lorraine so powerful. 
In thèse days of cruel warfare it is pleasant to 
record chivalrous deeds. * The example of the 
Duke was followed by the other gênerais. 
Charles de Bourbon, Prince de la Roche-sur- Yon, 
and nephew of the famous Constable, pursued 
a body of the Impérial cavalry, and not a man 
would hâve escaped, when the Spanish com- 
mander exclaimed, 

" Brave Français, si vous combattez pour la 
gloire, cherchez une autre occasion, aujourd'hui 
vous engagez des hommes hors d'état de vous 
résister, et trop faibles pour prendre la fuite." 

The Prince responded to the appeal, the mea, 
reduced to mère shadows, were carefuUy at- 
tended to and ail their wants supplied. 

The glory of Guise culminated in the capture 
of Calais, after it had been for more than two 
hundred years in the possession of Bngland. It 
was the only place England retained of her 
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cheerfuUy to the most severe and fatiguinpf ser- 
vice, when they saw that their superiors did net 
dccline to take a part in it. Such were his 
popular talents as well as his arts of acquiring 
an ascendant over the minds of them, that the 
citizens revered him with no less ardour than 
the soldiers." 

After a siège of fifty-six days, during which 
the Emperor lost no less than thirty thousand 
men, Charles Y. resolved to raise the siège. 

"Fortune," said the Emperor, "I now per- 
eeive resembles other females, and chooses to 
confer her faveurs on young men, while she 
turns her back on those that are advanced in 
years." 

Such was the confusion of the retreat that the 
French might hâve harassed them in the most 
cruel manner. The Impérial camp was fuU of 
dead and dyiug, the roads were blocked with the 
sick and wounded, but ail the kindest offices that 
could be shown to friends and allies were by 
the Duke bestowed on his foes. Those who could 
be moved were carried to the nearest villaffes 
and attended to by French surgeons. As soon 
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Powerful and ambitious, the Duke of Guîse 
was in manj respects most distasteful to 
Catbarine, who resented his great influence and 
popularity, and the authorîty of the Guises in 
the Council, from which she in vain endeavoured 
to release herself . After the death of Henry II. 
in 1559, kiUed by Montgommery in a tourna- 
ment, she found her position very diffioult 
On the one hand the Guises were at the head 
of the Catholic party, which possessed ail 
her sympathies — the more so as she attri- 
buted her husband's death to a plot of the 
Calvinists, who in the poems of the time spoke 
of the whole Medicis family as the enemies of 
Christ. 

" Dieu déployant Bnr lui sa vengeance sévère, 
Marqua ce Roi mourant du sceau de sa colère.*' 

But on the other hand, she dreaded the great 
talents and power of the House of Lorraine, which, 
apart from its eminent merit, was a family so 
strong in itself. ïhere were six brothers, 
François Duke of Guise, the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, the Duke d'Aumale, the Cardinal of 
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Guise, the Marquis d'Elbœuf, and the Grand 
Frior. But Catharine so far concealed her 
feeliugs of inistrust as to create the Duke, 
soon after tbe deatb of Henry, Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom, with most extensive 
powers. 

A short time subséquent to this appointment, 
be undertook the siège of Orléans, when be 
was shot hj Poltrot, at the instigation of 
the eldest of tbe Châtillons. Our sympathy 
with tbe Huguenots is greatly diminisbed 
when we find them guilty of sucb base 
and cowardly crimes. Tbe Calvinists denied 
their complicity in this foui murder; but tbe 
following verses in tbe " Chansonnier Huguenot" 
prove tbe assassination, and tbe spirit in whicb 
it was committed ; tbe song is beaded, '* Chant 
de Guerre, chanté à Poltrot avec son anniversaire 
de la delivérance la troisième. 

'' Allons, jeunes et vieux 
Kevisiiez le lieu, 
Auquel ce furieux* 

* The Duke de Guise. 
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Fât attnppé de Dm. 
Attnppé an mîlîcii 
Des geos de soq mimée. 
Bout lat esteint le fea 
De la guerre allmnée. 

^ Qnd homme tant heareux, 
DîeQ dKHsh pour cela, 
Qad BfAâMi gé&éreox 
Dedans soacamp alla. 

Tant se ifiasimnlA^ 

Qae Foocttioa prise, 

n exécuta la 

8a divine entreprise^ 

** Ce fast œst Angoolmois, 
Cest unique Poltrot, 
(Nostre parier Fraoçojs 
N^a pes mi plus bean mot). 
Par qui tomba U lot^ 
De retirer d*oppres6e. 
Le peuple Hngnenot 
De sa plos grande 



** Devant Tembrasement 
De ce dril erreur,* 
n aTait brarement, 

* De lagoerre 
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Hésolu dans son cœar. 
Que le plus grand honneur 
Que rhomme peust acquerre, 
Seroit d^oster l'auteur 
Et chef de cette guerre. 

The Duke having boasted that he would take 
Orléans in three days — 

'^ n prist si yistement, 
Nostre port et nos tours, 
Qu'il dist avecq serment 
Qu'il yerroit dans trois jours. 
Nous estant sans secours, 
Et près de sa secousse, 
Si Dieu notre recours 
Yiendroit à la reconsse. 

" Quand Poîtrot l'entendit, 
Aussi horriblement 
Blasphémer, il a dit, 
— Je voiy ton jugement. 
Mon Dieu, sur ce méchant, 
Si mon dessein t*agrëe. 
Donne moj, Dieu puissant. 
Ta courtance assurée. 

*' Aussitôt dit, il part. 
Il b'cnquiert, il entend. 
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Où est, de quelle part 
Vient celui qu'il attend, 
Cependant choisissant 
Lieu pour son advantage. 
Le recoignoist passant, 
Et le tourne au passage. 

<< Voyez quel est Testât 
De nos pauvres humains, 
Geluy qui en ses mains 
Espérait veoir les fins 
De l'Europe enyâjie. 
Dieu trompe ses deiseins^ 
Et lui oste la vie. 

*' Qui fit finir le temps 
De nos jours malheureux, 
Dont est dit tous les ans 
Poltron payant nos vœux. 
L'exemple merveilleux 
D*une extrême vaillance, 
Le dixième des prenx 
Libérateur de France."* 

* There was another very quaint song on the same subject : 

" Poltrot de Meré." 
Chanté à Tanniversaire de sa mort. 
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Never was verse so full of extraordinary fana- 
ticism. Hère is the most atrocious murder 
exalted into a reli^ous act. We learn that 
the murderer is chosen by lot ; Heaven is in- 
voked in aid; and finally, that Poltrot was not 
the only one wbo bad committed a similar 
crime. Certainly, if murder is to be boasted 
of, a greater man and nobler leader bad 
never been struck down. The wound given 
by Poltrot was deep, and as the doctors at 
once detected tbe dagger was a poisoned one, 
no hope remained. The Duke of Guise, in thîs 
suprême hour, was great as ever. 

" He spoke of death as something it was meet 
In hononr^s arms ezultingly to greet 
A closing trîamph, a conclnding scène, 
Where weeping thoosands watched the hero's mien. 
While nndismayed, and in the face of ail, 
He folds his mantle manfullj to fall." 

No captain bad ever died in France witb 
greater glory, or lefb a nobler name in the 
bistory of bis country. 

The warfare was entirely suspended, wbile 
Calvinists as well as Catholics gazed on tbe 
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closÎDg scène of this grand life. On the Duke's 
part there was no weakness, no regret; he was 
brave, noble, and gênerons. He suramoned to 
his side Anne d'Esté, his wîfe, and Henry, bis 
son, the fiiture vîctim of the tragedy of Blois. 
With the tenderest accents love could suggest, 
he urged the mother to be a guide to his son, 
as he already saw the germs of that ambition 
that was to lead to so sad an end. He besought 
hira to moderato his desires, to forgive his 
enemies, but to mistrust ail the faveurs of the 
Court. He then turned his thoughts to reli- 
gion, and asked for the Last Sacraments. He 
did nothing common or mean; noble to the 
end, his last words were words of conso- 
lation to those weeping around him. Leboureur 
writes his epitaph in thèse words: — "Francis, 
Duke of Guise, who loved the Church and 
State/' 
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rpHE religious wars continued to rage over 
-*■ France. Nor was the warfare that was 
carried on by either side worthy of the 
great names of those wbo led the respective 
armies, or of the great principles which each 
party professed. Conspîracy led to conspiracy, 
asBassination to assassination, treachery to trea- 
chery. If the Huguenots, in 1567 nearly seized 
the King and Queen-Mother at the Château of 
Monceau in Brie, by a treacherous plot, in 
1569, the Prince of Condé was killed in cold 
blood by the Captain of the Duke of Anjou' s 
Guard, after the battle of Jamac, when he 
had Burrendered himself as prisoner. It was 
on battle- 6elds that Henry, Duke of Guise, 
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showed how fully he inherited the great 
qiialities of his father, and he seemed 
destined to win the same warm affections 
of the people. The Huguenots invested 
Poitiers, as Charles V. had invested Metz, so 
gallantly defended by Francis, Duke of Guise. 
The son, emulous of his father's example, threw 
himself into the town, and by his spirit and 
influence compelled Coligny to raise the siège 
after the loss of three thousand men. But now 
the darkest day of France was at hand ; in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew the evil passions 
of religions hatred cuhninated. The admirers 
of the Duke of Guise deny his part in this 
monstrous butchery ; but no one has ever ven- 
tured to question the participation in it of the 
Queen-Mother and Charles IX. Fénélon, the 
French Ambassador, describes the effect it pro- 
duced at the English Court. 

" A gloomy sorrow," says he, " sat on every 
face; silence, as in the dead of night, reigned 
through ail the chambers of the Royal Palace. 
The ladies and courtiers, clad in deep mourning, 
were ranged on each side, and as I passed by 
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them, not one bestowed on me a favourable 
look, or made the least return to my saluta- 
tion."» 

* The hîstorian Mathieu, much exonérâtes thc Eing, and 
attributes the massacre to the Qaeen-Mother. He relates a 
conversation between Henry III. , then Doke of Anjou, and 
his physidan, Mison. " The Dake going, some days before the 
massacre, into the chamber of the Eing, his brother obserred 
that the Eing looked npon him ?rith eyes so fall of rage, and 
snch indications of fdry in his air, (at the news of the attempt 
against Coligny), that apprehending the conséquences of thèse 
violent émotions, he softly regained the door, and hnrried 
to the Qaeen-Mother ; she, from what had ha'ppened to herself 
being too mach disposed to believe it, resolved to get rid of 
Coligni withont farther delay. Manrevert having partly failed 
in his attempt, since he only wounded the Admirai in the ann, 
the Qaeen-Mother, and the Dnke of Anjou, finding they could 
not hinder the Eing from visiting him, thought it necessary 
to accompany him; and, under the pretence of sparing the 
Admiral's strength, interrupted as often as they could the 
private conversations they had together. During the vîsît 
Catharine, who was surrounded by Calvinists, observed that 
they frequently whispered to each other, and looked on her 
from time to time, with very suspicions eyes. This adventure 
she acknowledged was the most dangerous of ail she had ever 
been engaged in. She pressed the Eing so vehemently to tell 
her the subject of his private discourse, that the Prince could 
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Sully, in his " Mémoires," written by himself, 
says that the conduct of Catharine and Charles 
previous to the terrible massacre was a prodigy 
of dissimulation. 

" Nothing could be kinder than the récep- 
tion the Queen of Navarre, her children, and 
principal servants met with from the King and 
the Queen-Mother, or more obliging than their 
treatment of ail their Court ; Charles IX. con- 
stantly praising the virtues and good qualities 

not hinder himself from betrajing it, by telling hér, with his 
nsnal oath, that she spoiled ail his affairSi or some words to 
that pnrpose. Catharine, now more alarmed than before, had 
recoarse to an artifice that sncceeded. She told her son that 
he was readj to fall into the snare the Admirai had laid for 
him, that he was on the point of being delivered up to the 
Huguenots, and that he had nothing to expect from his 
Catholic snbjects who, disgusted at finding themselves betrayed, 
had chosen another leader. AU the other councillors, except- 
ing only the Maréchal de Retz, seconded her arguments so 
strongly that Charles himself, being seized with fear, and 
passing from one extrême to the other, was the first to ré- 
solve on the murder, not only of the Admirai^ but of the 
Huguenots, ' to the end that there maj not be one left to re- 
proach us.' The rest of the day and the foUowing night 
they consulted on the means of executing their design." 

£ 
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of the Counts de la Rochefoucauld, de Qrammont, 
de Nevers, BouchavanueSyand the other Protestant 
lords. The Admirai he always styled my Father, 
and took upon himself the task of reconciling 
him with the Princes of the House of Guise. 
When the Admirai was shot in the arm by Mau- 
revel, the King burst forth into oaths and threat- 
enings, and declared that the assassin should be 
sought for in the most secret recesses of the 
Palace of the Guises. He made ail the Court, 
after his example^ visit the wounded man. It was 
marvellous how a man of Coligny's great wisdom 
could hâve fallen into the snare, notwithstanding 
a thousand circumstances which might hâve led 
him to apprehend the danger that was ap- 
proachîng." 

After the massacre, there was speedy rétribu- 
tion for Charles. 

Sully says " that from the evening of 
the 24th of August, he was observed to 
groan involuntarily at the récital of a thousand 
strokes of cruelty, whîch everyone boasted of 
in his présence. Of ail those who were about 
the person of the Prince, none possessed so 
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great a share of bis con&deace as Ambrose Paré, 
bis surgeon. Tbis man, tbougb a Huguenot, 
lived witb bim in so great a degree of fami- 
liarity tbat, on tbe day of tbe massacre, Cbarles 
telling bim tbe time was now corne wben tbe 
wbole kingdom would be Catbolic, be replied, 
witbout being alarmed, * By tbe ligbt of God, 
Sire, I cannot believe tbat you bave forgot 
your promise never to command me to do tbree 
tbings, namely, to be présent on tbe day of 
battle, to quit your service, or to go to mass.' 
Tbe King soon af ter called bim aside, and said, 
'Ambrose, I know not wbat bas bappened to 
me tbese tbree or four days past; but I feel 
my mind and body as mucb at enmity with 
eacb otber as if I were seized witb a fever; 
sleeping or waking, tbe murdered Huguenots 
are ever présent to my eyes, witb gbastly faces, 
and weltering in blood. I wisb tbe innocent 
and belpless bad been spared.' Tbe order wbicb 
was publisbed tbe following day, forbidding tbe 
continuance of tbe massacre, was tbe resuit of 
tbis conversation/' 

Wbatever tbe effect of tbe massacre on 

E 2 
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the public opinion of Europe, and of the 
conduct of the Queen-Mother, it decidedly 
strengthened the House of Guise.* The vacil- 
lating conduct of Charles, even when he waa 
steeped in blood for the Catholic cause, failed 
to win the Catholic party, and that party was never 
more powerful than when Henry III. succeeded 
to the melancholy inheritance of Charles IX. The 
whole country waa desolated by the Civil Wars, 
and unbridled license prevailed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land ; and yet ail this 

* What part the Dnke de Gaîse had in the massacre has 
alwajs been questioned ; there can be no doabt, that as far as 
the Admirai de Ck>lign7 was concemed, it mnst he brought 
home to the Guises. '' The whole House of Guise,'* says 
Sully, *' had been personally animated against the Admirai 
ever since the assassination of the Dnke by Poltrot de Meré, 
whom they believed to haye been instigated to this crime by 
him; and it must be admitted the Admirai was never able 
to clear himself of this imputation. If this cruel slanghter, as 
many people are fully persuaded, was only an effect of the 
Guises' resentement, who advised the Queen-Moiher to it 
wiih a view of revenging their own injuries, it must be con- 
fessed that no person eyer exacted so severe a rengeance for an 
offence." — 5u//y, t. 1, p. 526. 
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time, although so greatly fallen from its high 
estate, Paris was the citj in which ail the young 
nobles of other countries congregated, and where 
a wild gaiety was camed to excess. Accomplish- 
ments were learned there, to shoot with a pistol, 
to leap the barrier, and, above ail, to poniard 
a foe, the latter being considered the most im- 
portant. Murders, slaughterings, and bumings 
were the ordinary topics of conversation; and 
whoever had committed the greatest number 
of crimes was held in the highest esteem. 
Oallantry and gracefulness had degenerated 
into coarseness, recklessness, and ail the 
wildest excesses of passion. Eyen affections 
were esteemed in proportion to the extrava- 
gance and eccentricity of their expression. 
Henry IIL, when Duke of Anjou, writing 
from Poland to the beautiful René de Rieux- 
Châteauneuf, writes to her with his blood. 
Ferocity took the place of sentiment. The 
King, surrounded by the young courtiers, at 
times rushed through the streets in the most 
reckless mauner, armed with swords and 
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daggers, alarming aU who came in their 
way, nor was this strange life considered 
inconsistent with religion and dévotion ; tbe 
highest and the lowest ideas, the noblest 
and most ignoble lives, were thus blended to- 
gether. 

One product of the fertile Italian brain of Catha- 
rine was tbe introduction of the belief in mag^c 
and sorcerj, and with the attendant circum- 
Btances of poisonings and assassinations, the 
principle of the period was that " the end jus- 
tifies the means." Astrologers and professors 
of magie were brought înto fashion, philtres 
were sold wbich professed to command the 
afiections ; and charms to be employed for 
purposes of revenge. The unfortunate Malé 
expiated on the scafibld, what was construed 
into an attempt on the life of Charles IX. — 
a wax figure having been found in his pos- 
session melting before a slow fire, with a pin 
thrust through the heart. The most famous 
of ail thèse astrologers was Cosmo Bug- 
gieri, a Florentine, who had also the repu- 
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tatîon of being the most skilful poisoner, 
and was openly protected by the Queen- 
Mother.* 

At this time everjone lived in dread of 
attempts on their lives ; assassinations were 
of daily occurrence, and no time or place was 
respected. Villequier, a favourite of Henry 
III., stabbed his wife, with his own hand, 
in the Louvre in a fit of jealousy. From the 
same cause. Mademoiselle de Châteauneuf killed 
(and Brantôme, who recounts the deed, uses 
the word " courageously'*) the Florentine An- 
tinotti, who had consented to marry her; but 
whom, in spite of his promise, she had some 
reason to mistrust. 

When cruelty and ferocity were the charac- 

* When the Qneen of Nayarre died, Gatharine was nniyer- 
sally belieyed to hâve poisoned her. In the Memoîrs of Etoile 
and d'Aubignë, they assert that the poison was giyen her in a 
pair of gloyes bj a Florentine, named Hené, perfamer to the 
Qaeen. De Senes says, '^ that the physicîan who opened the 
body had orders not to toach the brain, which was snpposed 
to be affected by the poison." De Thon endeayours to remoye 
ail suspicion of poison, and says '' that Charles IX. ordered 
the brain to be ezamined as well as the body." 
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teristics of the time, pity for sufferings was 
rarely evinced. This is why Francis and 
Henry, Dukes of Guise, won so greatly on 
the hearts of the people, because tfaey were 
exceptions to the gênerai indifférence shown 
by the nobility for their miseries. Even the most 
beautiful of the Court were not free from the suspi- 
cion of terrible crimes, and it was believed that 
they found in their own circleof admirers willing 
instruments of deeds of blood. It îs stated 
alike of Charles IX. and Henry IIL that they 
were frequently présent at scènes of torture, and 
derived a barbarous delight from witnessing the 
pain they inflicted. 

D*Aubigné states, " that travelling one day 
with Charles de la Tremouille, he observed that 
he changed colour as he passed by bodies 
suspended from gibbets. He took him by 
the hand, and said, ' Leam to contemplate 
thèse objects in a life so uncertain as our 
own, it is well to become familiarised with 
death/ " 

And yet, in thèse days of contrasts, there 
were instances of noble lives and generous 
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self -dévotion. " There are hearts which, like 
chapels in palaces, remain unprofaned, even if 
ail the rest is tyranny, corruption, and foUy." 
Although 80 much of the grâce, tenderness, 
and sweetness of life had deserted the Court, 
the love of poetry, song, and musio was 
still cultivated in the royal circle. It is difficult 
to realize that Charles IX. loved the Fine Arts, 
and even excelled in them; that hands stained 
with blood could pen sonnets, and the same 
low vôice utter vows of love, or the doom 
of the lover. The Calvînist party especially 
mourned their sorrows in éloquent and poetic 
language ; some of their mélodies are very beau- 
tiful, fuU of a touching melancholy. Verse and 
song hâve ever been the best interpreters of the 
feelings of an afflicted people. 

One which was much sung at this time, was 
a " Cantique sur le Massacre de la Saint-Barthé- 
lémy, par Etienne de Maisonfleur, gentilhomme 
Huguenot, 1572, le 30 Aoust." There is a 
deep pathos in its expression. 

" Tontes nos Yoix faites plaintes, 
Tontes nos lampes esteintes. 
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Tous nos temples desmolis, 
Nos ëglises dissipées, 
Nos unions destiées. 
£t nos prescbes abolis. 

" Toutes nos maisons volées, 
Toutes nos lois yiolées, 
Tous nos bostels abattus. 
Tous nos livres mis en cendres^ 
Tous nos cœurs prests à se rendre, 
Tous nos esprits combattus. 

'' Nostre couronne tombée» 
Nostre joye desrobée, 
Nostre or obscur devenu, 
Nostre argent meslé d'escume 
Nostre bien plein d^amertume, 
Nostre bon droit retenu. 

*' Parmi tant d^aspres soufifrances, 
A tes divines vengeances, 
Nous avons recours, Seigneur, 
Las I voudrez-tu bien permettre 
Tant de meurtres se commettre. 
Aux dépens de ton honneur. 

*' Leurs cruautëz excessives. 
Ont bordé toutes les rives 
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Des corps morts de tes esteur, 
Et leurs lames criminelles, 
Dans le sang de tes fidèles, 
Ont tous leurs tranchants poilus. 

'* Alors comme bestes brutes, 
Nous faisons servir de butes 
A leurs despits inhumains, 
En mille sortes honteuses. 
Sur tes âmes précieuses. 
Ils ont estendu leurs mains. 

" Par sang, par feu, par carnage, 
Par feu, par meutre, par rage, 
Dans la fureur transportez. 
D'un esprit démoniacle. 
Saccageant ton tabernacle. 
Us ont tes biens emportez. 

" De Pair se nourrit le monde. 
Le peuple cscaillé de Tonde, 
Et la mouche à miel de fleurs. 
Le beau printemps de verdure, 
Les animeauz de pasteurs. 
Et l'homme afi^gé de pleurs. 

'' Puisque les tyrans de France, 
Dans le sang de l'innocence 
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Vont lears mains ensanglantans. 
C'est un indice extrême 
Qa'il leur en prendra de mesme. 
Ayant qa*il soit pen de temps. 

*' Fleave de Seine qui mouilles 
Les précieuses despouilles, 
De tant d'espritz bien heureux. 
Donneras tu point sentence. 
Au grand jour de la yengeanoe 
Contre tant de malheureux. 

" Quant à moj, je prophétise 
Que le chef de nostre Eglise, 
Qui fait au ciel son sëjour, 
Si nous ayons patience, 
Nous en fera la yengeance 
Ayant qu*il soit an et jour.** 

From the accession of Henry III. until the 
formation of the famous League in lô77, the 
weak and contemptible character of the King 
became more and more manifest. He was one of 
those natures least fitted to rule, unstable in ail his 
ways, religion and iniquity mingled in his incon- 
gruous character; as has been remarked, he 
could pass from the most frightful riotings to 
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abject forma of superstitious worshîp, and even 
tbe astute counsels and deep policy of the Queen- 
Mother could not arrest the conséquences of his 
wild excesses and eccentricîties. 

In 1577 the real struggle was to com- 
mence between the two Henrys, Henry, King of 
France, and Henry, Duke of Guise. Henry III. 
possessing ail the power and authority of royalty, 
with the prestige which hedges kings, and which 
even ail the manifeat weaknesses, follies, and 
vices of the sovereign failed to destroy, for ît 
seemed impossible entirely to alienate the 
monarchical feeling in France. Henry, Duke of 
Guise, was in the full vigour of his âge and 
maturity of his intellect, impetuous, resolute, 
and daring, it was the languid turbid stream 
opposed to the foaming dashing torrent. The 
Duke was invited to place himself at the head of 
the League, but with ail his courage, and even 
audacity, he possessed the quality of prudence, 
and knew how much may be achieved by playing 
a secondary part. 

Tel brille an second rang qui s^éclipse an premier. 

He was at that time most anxious to keep on 
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good terms with the King ; it was by no means 
clear that the nation was ripe for any overt act 
of rébellion ; he could not forget tbat be was a 
Prince of the Blood of France, and he expressed 
bis sensé of the danger of a false move when he re- 
plied to those wbo urged him to action, '* I must 
not draw my sword unless I throw away the 
scabbard." But ambition ultimately conquered 
ail bis scruples and hésitations, and be became 
the acknowledged head of the famous League. 

The Duke of Guise concentrated in bis own 
person at this time those qualities which rendered 
the princes of the House of Lorraine so dear to 
the people. He inherited the grâce and dignity 
of bis father — tall, with regular features and a 
majestic deportment, a look to win a woman's 
beart, but piercing and stem to defy any enemy. 
He added to thèse ezterior advantages a courage 
that notbing could daunt, and the rare power 
of getting bis famé widely spread about, under 
the assumption of a modesty as thougb he did 
not désire bis good deeds to be known. He 
possessed in its fulness the spirit of command, 
and combined the greatest discrétion under au 
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appearance of even rash frankness, and he had 
the art of persuading mon that his énergies 
were still undeveloped at the time that he was 
really putting forth ail his strength. Moreover, 
he possessed the faculty of makÎDg the people 
believe that his faithful service to the Catholic 
cause was for the glory of God, and not for his 
own Personal ambition — in a word, to quote the 
expression of that day, ** La France était folle 
de cet homme, car c'est trop peu de dire 
amoureux." 

How could a vacillating, weak monarch, with 
feelings variable as the wind, influenced by 
every opinion, at one moment that of the Queen- 
Mother, and then of anyone of his vicions 
favourites, hope to resist a power like the 
League, headed by such a captain as Henry 
of Guise? The King felt he had no force 
to combat with such a party, and that he must 
seek his weapons of defence in intrigue and 
cunning; hence folio wed a succession of nego- 
tiations, at one time with Philip of Spain, then 
with the Calvinists, then with the League, until 
ail faith in him was lost. Catharine wisely 
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advocateâ a decided uncompromisiDg policy, and 
upbraided the Kiug with want of energy. The 
Queen-Mother was conscious of the greatness 
of his danger ; his own f riends ceased to hâve 
any confidence in him, and the cause of 
monarchy was daily losing ground : in the con- 
spiracy of what was called Le Conseil de Seize, 
because it was headed by the leader of the 
sixteen quarters into which Paris was divided, 
it was intended to attack the Louvre, seize the 
King, and massacre ail the Court ; the plot was 
betrayed by Poulain, a secret agent of the 
police. The King had just time to reinforce his 
guard with four thousand Swiss, when the Duke 
of Guise, who was on his roarch to Paris, to 
assist the conspirators, stopped at Soissons. 

This was a suprême moment, the first great 
crisis of his life; the King sent the most dis* 
tinct, imperative orders that the Duke should 
not move nearer Paris. Up to this time, 
although at the head of the League, the Duke 
had maintained the semblance of déférence to 
the Royal authority. Conspiracies and plots 
Bucceeded each other, but outwardly Henry's 
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supremacy was duly recognised; to adyance to 
Paris wîth an armed force, in opposition to 
the distinct commands of Lis Sovereign, was to 
commit an overt act of treason, and the Duke hesi- 
tated ; but bis besitation was not of long duratiou, 
bis principle was to décide at once. 

" If I could not," be used to say, " make up 
my mind in a quarter of an bour I sbould never 
do it during my wbole life." 

Almost for the first time in bis public life he 
resolved on a compromise ; he would disobey the 
Royal command, and enter Paris, but unaccom- 
panied by any of bis guards; it was a bold 
resolution, for be was committing a distinct act 
of treason, and at the same time without any 
of those précautions which could ensure bis 
safety. The Duke, bowever, confided in 
the feelings of the populace, and trusted too 
Diucb to the King's weakness of character, 

4 

which over-confidence was the ultimate cause 
of bis death. On tbis occasion, bowever, the re- 
suit justified bis faith in bis great popularity ; he 
entered Paris by the route St. Denis with only 
seven foUowers. Davila, who was an eye- 

F 
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wîtness of the scène, desoribes '* the crowd which 
collected and increased like a snowball ; at last 
there were not less than twenty tbousand people 
following him ; they ail seemed wild with joy, 
instead of 'Vive le Roi,' the cry was *Vive 
Guise.' The démonstrations of affection and 
dévotion could not be exceeded ; some people 
blessed him as the deliverer and saviour of his 
country; those who were unable to approach 
near, stretched their hands towards him in a sup- 
plicating attitude, as though he were a dîvinity ; 
some knelt as he passed, others kissed the 
trappings of his horse, chaplets were thrust 
forward for him to touch, and then were 
pressed to the eyes and heart Flowers were 
showered upon his path. The Duke, tranquil 
and serene, spoke most graceful and gracions 
words to ail who were near him ; he waved his 
hand to the ladies who smiled upon him from 
the Windows. He managed his horse with 
the grâce of an accomplished cavalier, while 
with plumed hat in hand he bowed low to the 
animated crowd." 
With this cortège, more flattering than any 
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prepared triumph, the Duke descended at the 
Hôtel de Soissons, near the cburch St. Eustacbe ; 
he then went at once to visit the Qaeen-Mother, 
to propitiate her and to explain his reasons for 
not obejing the King's commands. Catharîne 
had heard of his triumphal progress, and as the 
shouts of the populace became louder and 
louder, she changed colour, and was seized with 
a trembling whîch everyone remarked. The 
Duke was now on foot, and could with difficuliy 
force a way througb the dense crowd of bis 
devoted adhérents. Catharine recovered her 
dignity and composure when the Duke entered 
and made a low obeisance to her ; the Queen- 
Mother at once expressed her regret that he had, 
after the King's distinct orders, corne to the 
capital. The Duke replied that his conduct, he 
understood, had been misrepresented to the 
King, and his character grossly maligned. His 
object in coming to Paris was to justify himself 
to His Majesty, than whom the King possessed 
no more devoted servant. Then, changing the 
conversation, he addressed himself to the ladies 
of the Court in courteous and complîmentary 

F 2 
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terras. Meanwhile Catharine sent Davila to the 
King to say that the Duke was with her, and 
she would accorapany him to the Louvre. 

When the King's reply arrived the cortège 
left the Tuileries. Catharine was carried in a 
sedan-chair, the Duke walked by her side, and 
conversed with her in a free and unconcemed 
nianner, while he acknowledged the acclamations 
of the crowd, who rent the air with shouts of 
"Vive Guise." It was not, however, without 
anxiety that at the gâtes of the Louvre he found 
ail the guards doubled, while the inner court 
was fuU of the Swiss Body-Guard in marching 
order; the archers could be seen at every 
window and lining ail the passages. The crowd 
who foUowed Guise was kept back from entering 
the court, and the Duke was only accompanied 
by the seven devoted followers who had entered 
Paris with him. As Catharine and Guise passed 
along, they found the galleries and ail the ante* 
rooms crowded with courtiers, who returned 
the Duke's sainte with a constrained and foraial 
manner; there was a deathlike stillness, an 
ominous silence when Catharine entered the 
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présence chamber, and the door was closed. 
A tremor passe d over the Duke, and not with- 
out cause ; at that moment his fate, his life or 
death, was beîng debated. 

" Strike the shepherd and the flook will dis- 
appear/' said one of the councih Catharine 
urged wîth ail the vigour of her nature the 
same decided course ; but even as they debated 
the shouts of " Vive Guise" were heard in the 
distance, and thèse shouts of défiance, which 
would hâve produced the eflfect of arousing some 
natures, only alarmed the King. The council 
could corne to no décision, and the Duke was 
summoned. As soon as he entered the King 
said, 

** I ordered you not to corne to Paris, do you 
disobey my authority ?" 

" My désire," replied the Duke, " was to 
justify myself to Your Majesty; moreover the 
order was not distinctly given me." 

The King turned to Bellièvre who took it, and 
a discussion arose, in the midst of which Guise 
made a low obeisance and retired, and before 
the King had recovered from his surprise the 
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Duke had passed through the gallery, the favour- 
able moment for arresting the chief of the League 
was lost, and the Duke was in the midst of his 
followers and friends.* 

The next day the cîty was in an uproar. On 
the préviens evening the Swiss troops had been 
very unwisely distributed through the différent 
quarters, and the detachments were eut off from 
each other. The population rose, and instigated 
by the League fortified themselves in the streets, 
repulsed and disarmed the Swiss, defeated the 
royal guards, and carried the barricades witbin 
a hundred yards of the Louvre. The King was 

* D'Aabigné Bays, '^ The Dake of Gaîse wasted âx whole 
days at Boissons, not daring to oome to Paris, contrary to the 
KiDg*8 orders, which were signified to him by Belliëyre, in 
two letters which were sent him at différent times by the post." 
<* The Eing was to blâme," as Mathieu says, '' for not sending 
thèse letters by an express to the Dnke of Gaise, for the 
Duke imagined that he might élude this order by denying that 
he had received thèse letters ; as in effect he did at the Palace 
in présence of the Queen and Bellièyre, to whom he protested 
that they were neyer delivered to him ; the fault was not corn* 
mitted through négligence, but because the Eing had not 
twenty-fiye crowns to spare to pay the courier for his joumey." 
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in the utmost alarm. He was forced to con- 
descend to send for the Duke, who entered the 
présence chamber with a very différent attitude 
from that of the previous day. At the earnest 
entreaties of the King he went out to appease the 
tumult, the barricades ail fell before him; he 
thanked the people, addressing them in his free, 
frank, familiar manner, the royal troops ail saluted 
and appealed to him for protection, and he ordered 
the people to open a way for them to the Louvre. 
They marched without beat of drum and with 
reversed arms, happy to escape from the f ury of 
the populace. 

The Duke thought the time had now arrived 
when he could with safety make known the 
estent of his demands and expectations. He 
insisted on being named Lieutenant-General of 
France, with the command of ail the royal troops, 
and this coramand to be conQrmed by the States- 
General to be convened at once for this purpose ; 
ten of the strongest places in France were to be 
given him as a security, and the crown to pay 
for their armament. He demanded the Govern- 
ment of Paris for the Count de Brissao, one of 
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his most most trusty folio wers, and the gover ri- 
ment of Picardy, Normandy, and Lyons for three 
others of his devoted adhérents — the King was 
never to hâve near him more than a small guard 
officered by the Duke. 

Thèse demands were so preposterous that it 
was not possible that they could be aocepted. If 
granted, the King became at once a mère puppet, 
and yet in the actual position of afiairs it was 
absolutely necessary to gain time to enable him to 
escape from Paris. Guise was concentrating the 
forces of the League round the palace, and it 
would soon be too late. The King went through 
the form of summoning his council to consider 
thèse propositions of the Duke, and the night 
was passed in délibération. 

The next moming the Queen-Mother lefl the 
Tuileries to visit the Duke. It was a great 
fatigue for her to pass from one street to another, 
because the Leaguers refused to assist in the 
removal of the remaining barricades, and her 
chair had in many instances to be lifted over them. 
In one place as she was being assisted across, one 
of the men, under the pretext of assisting, drew 
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near and whispered to her that fifteen thousand 
men were preparing to invest the Louvre and pre- 
vent the King leaving Paris ; she sent one of her 
gentlemen with thîs information to the King, 
and then continued her progress. 

The Qaeen found the Duke awaiting her 
arrivai, and they at once commenced to 
discuss his demands. He did not seem dis- 
posed to give way on any point, and the 
Queen urged with justice that to grant them 
would be to abdicate the throne. The discus- 
sion became more and more animated. The 
Queen prolongod it as much as possible, and 
two hours elapsed without arriving at any con- 
clusion. Suddenly the Seigneur de Menne ville 
was announced, with the important communi- 
cation that the King had left Paris. The Duke 
started at this intelligence. 

*'You intend, then, to kill me, Madam!" he 
exclaimed ; " while I am trifling hère, the King 
has left to plan my ruin." 

" I was ignorant of His Majesty's resolution," 
the Queen quietly replied. 
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The Queen then re-entered her litter and 
returned to the Tuileries. 

Sbe fouod the Eoyal Guards and the Swiss 
had alreadj started. The Court and attendants 
were folio wing in the greatest disorder. Catha- 
rine sent instructions to the troops to press 
forward to join the King, who had only thirty 
gentlemen of his Court with him. He slept the 
first night at a small village, and arrived the 
next day at Chartres, where Nicholas de Thou 
procured him a favourable réception, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a large body of the 
League. 

TVhen Siztus Y. heard that the Duke of Guise 
had disobeyed the King's command by entering 
Paris, he ezclaimed, " What foUy ! what rash- 
ness I'' ** Oh, the weak monarch I'' he said when 
he learnt that the King had lost this opportunity 
of arresting the Duke; but he changed his 
exclamation into " Oh, the weak Duke I" when 
he found that the Duke had, in his turn, per- 
mitted the King to escape. 

Fasquier says : — 

** Puisque le duc avait eu l'imprudence de 
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venir lui-même le Eoi aurait dû le faire arrêter, 
il le pouvait le Mardi et le Mercredi, parce 
qu'il avait pour lui tous les capitaines du 
quartier, toutes les cours Souveraines, la bonne 
bourgeoisie, et quatre mille Suisses, outre sa 
garde ; le menu peuple n'aurait osé branler. 
Le jeudi matin encore il pouvait le faire enfermer 
par les troupes, si par une mauvaise politique il 
n'avait pas, pour ainsi dire, lié les mains des 
soldats en leur défendant d'attaquer le peuple, 
lorsqu'il commença les barricades. Mais puisque 
Guise avait surmonté tous ces dangers, il n'au- 
rait jamais dû laissé sauver le Eoi, il fallait, 
malgré lui, prendre un état auprès de lui, et 
ensuite on en aurait tiré telle déclaration qu'on 
aurait voulu."* - 

* '' The EjDg had a narrow escape/* d'Anbigné sajs ; '' it 
was yery fortimate for Henry tbat his troops kept possession 
of the Fanbonrg 8t. Honore, and the back of ihe Tuileries, 
and that no one of the Leagne thonght of seizing thèse 
qnarters ; those who guarded one barricade at the gâte, fired 
at a distance on the Eing's troops, and eut the cable of the 
ferry boat in which they snpposed the King to be." 

8ully writes, '* the Duke's design in this enterprise bas 
giren rise to great disputes, which I cannot hère enter into a 
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The Duke soon recovered hîs composure, and 
was as calm as tbough he had connived at the 
KÎDg's escape. He now resolved to retaîn pos- 
session of Paris. He assembled the people, 

détail of ; those who will hâve it that he intended to permit 
tlie people to carrj things to anj extremitj, to seize the Eling^s 
person, in a word, to pat the Crown on his own head sup- 
port their assertions by évidence of great importance. There 
are letters in which the Duke mentions the Eing yery disre- 
spectfollj, and the Princes with the ntmost oontempt. There 
has been brought against him the pretended right of the Honse 
of Lorraine to the Crown. The Cardinal, his brother, is 
accnsed of wishing to make himself sovereign of Metz, nnder 
the protection of the Emperor. 

In the Dnke's justification there is a manifesto which he 
drew np himself. He, in this, déclares that it was the 
Eang's intention to fill the citj with foreigners, and to orer- 
power the dtizens, which was the true cause of the populace 
rîsing; that instead of supportîng the people, he, the Duke, 
had made use of ail his influence until two honrs afber midnight 
to calm the tumult; that he had prerented the massacre, 
and, so far from attempting anjthing agamst the Eing's 
person, had entreated the rebels to respect the royal au- 
thority. 

" I might," he added, " hayo stopped him a thousand times 
had I been disposed to do so ; that in treating with the Queen- 
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who were more véhément than ever in 
their acclamations. He appointed his own 
officers in ail the quarters, who superseded 
those of the King. He sent for Harlay, the 
First Président, to désire him to call a Par- 
liament, in order to take the measures most 
désirable under the circumstances. He was 
astonished at the eminent magistrate's refusai 
to obey him. 

" It is to be regretted/* said Harlay, " when 
the valet drives away the master. As for me, 
my soûl belongs to God, my heart to the King» 
and my body now to the wicked." 

And when he was still further pressed by the 
Duke, he replied, 

•* When the Majesty of the King is vio- 
lated, the magistrate bas no longer any autho- 
rity." 

The Duke, however, was not to be defeated ; 

Mother, he attached the moet importance to the eecarity of 
religion ; that it was not in his own interest he negotiated, but in 
that of the Cardinal of Bourbon, whose interest he snpported 
against that of the King of Navarre and the other Princes 
of the Blood." 
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he found in the next Président, Brisson, a magis- 
trate more amenable to bis wishes. He then 
visited the Foreign Ministers, and assured them 
of tbeir safetj under his protection. 

Nor were military préparations overlooked. 
He occupied the Arsenal and the Bastille. Order 
was entirely re-established ; ail the barricades 
were removed, and in two days every trace of 
commotion had disappeared. The neighbouring 
towns and villages were occupied by his troops. 
At the same time, he did not cease to carry on 
his negotiations with the King by means of 
couriers. 

He wrote two letters, one to the King, the 
other to the people; both of them soldierlike, 
brave, but audacious ; and he rises to the height 
of his bold undertaking. He says that on that oc- 
casion Ood had put it in his power to confer a sig- 
nal service on his country. He recounts the 
occurrences of that day without any expression of 
doubt or sensé of error, .and conoludes with 
a bold déclaration, that in the face of the whole 
world he will uphold the Catholic party, and 
ezpel from the Court ail the favourites and 
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heretics, mentioning, amongst others, the Duke 
d'Epernon.* 

The position of the Duke seemed impregnable. 
The Queen-Mother was at a loss what course 
to take. Bitterljr did she repent the King*s 
weàkness, which prevented him seizing the Duke's 
person when he was in his power. She now 
saw clearly the difficulties of the situation. 
There was but one course to take; the Duke 
must falL But how ? The moment this abso- 
lute necessity forced itself on het mind, her 

* This letter was a reply to one from the Eing, which the 
grandson of the Ghancellor de l'Hôpital thus describes : 

^* Jlj n une déclaration du Roi sur ce qui est arrivé à Paris 
contre loi-même. Mais cela, si froid, si timide, que rien pins 
qa'nn homme qui se plaint, et n*ose troubler celui que l'a 
battu; oonmie un homme qui a peur que son ennemi soit 
encore en colère, et ne yeuille se contenter du mal qu'il lui a 
fait. H n'ose dire qu'il ait été contraint de s'enfuir, ni qu'on 
l'ait chassé ; il n'ose appeler cela un crime. A peine déclare- 
t-il qu'il en fera punition; ne commande plus à son peuple, 
mais le prie ; mande que l'on fasse supplications aux églises, 
afin que cette querelle se puisse bientôt appaiser, comme s'il 
avait peur que M. de Guise fut offensé de ce qu'il ne s'était 
pas laissé prendre, mais s'en était fui." 
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fertile brain was occupîed night and day with 
schemes. Force was eut of the question; that 
bad been tried, and failed. Sbe bad to con- 
tend against tbe idol of tbe people, wbose 
very name was a watcbword for a great part 
of France, wbose black featber was as mucb 
an oriflamme to bis faitbful foUowers as tbe 
wbite plume of Henry of Navarre was to bis 
troops on tbe battle-field. Surrounded as be 
ever was by tbe most trustwortby friends, bow 
was any blow, now, ever to be struck? More- 
over, ail bis suspicions were awakened. He 
knew well tbat mortal ofibnce bad been given, 
and tbat Henry never forgave. For Catbarine 
tbere was but one course to recommend ; it bad 
been practised before, and bad succeeded. Sbe 
possessed one weapon, of wbicb sbe was tbe 
greatest mistress. Witb tbat arm sbe bad 
triumpbed on tbe day of St. Bartbolomew, and 
migbt triumpb again ; tbat was Dissimulation. 

Tbe fîrst tbing was to concède every demand, 
but witb just so mucb reserve as to convey tbe 
impression of a deep sensé of serions obliga- 
tion, and tbus to lull ail suspicions, and give 
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hîm a sensé of security. Constant conférences 
were held by the Queen-Mother with the 
Duke and the Cardinal of Bourbon. There 
were présent on thèse occasions De Lausac, 
Lénoncourt, Des Châteillons, and Miron, first 
physician to His Majesty. As the resuit of thèse 
meetings the Farliament of Paris was convoked 
to draw up a treaty called the Edict of Union ; 
and as this edict was supposed to to lay the 
foundation of a lasting peace between the King 
and his powerful subject, and between the 
League and the Huguenots, in order to give the 
utmost solemnity to the occasion the States- 
General were convoked to meet at Blois. 

The great struggle was now about to commence, 
not to terminate until the catastrophe which 
deprived France of her greatest captain. What 
would be the resuit of the meeting of the States- 
General ? Were they likely to confirm the Duke 
in the yast powers and privilèges extorted from 
the Sovereign, or would they denounce the 
vaulting ambition of the rebel subject? If 
energy, an iron will, and vigilance were to 
détermine the conflict, the resuit could not be 
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doubtful. Henry, the King, was occupied witb 
frivolous changes in his Court; Henry of Guise 
was employed in selectingevery where his strongest 
partizans to be chosen for the States. AU this 
time the King seemed determined to carry out 
the Treaty of Union in the strictest sensé. In 
conformity with its provisions, the Duke was de- 
clared General-in-Chief of the armies of the King. 
The fortified places demanded by the Leaguers 
were given over to them, and were immediately 
occupied by their forces. The King withdrew 
his most faithful Governors and officers from 
the command of the différent towns and pro- 
vinces, and thèse were replaced by the officers 
of the Holy Union. The Duke of Mayenne was 
appointed to the command of the army whicb 
was intended to act against Montmorency. The 
Duke of Guise declined to collect his forces 
to oppose the King of Navarre; ail his interest 
was centred in the States-General, which were 
convoked for the first days of October, 
when the Duke hoped that the concessions 
roade to him would be registered and con« 
firmed. 
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Jacta est aléa. Guise bad cast the die; his 
ambition was made of tbe sternest stuff, and 
like Montrose be migbt bave exclaimed : 

'* He either fears his fate too mnch. 
Or his désert is small, 
Who dare not pnt it to the tonch, 
To win or lose it ail/' 

He bad arrived at tbis stage in bis career 
wben tbere was no safety in a besitatiDg policy ; 
like one wbo, climbing a précipice, finds it is almost 
impossible to return bowever dangerous and steep 
tbe ascent to tbe summit ; opposod to tbe Duke 
was tbe " divinity wbicb bedges kings" — tbat 
intuitive attacbment to monarcby, wbicb until 
tbe close of tbe last century was a part of tbe 
Frencb nature, and wbicb condemned bis am- 
bition as treasonable and criminal, bowever 
mucb tbe errors of tbe King and tbe con- 
temptible conduct of bis favourites offended tbe 
nation. Still in tbe Duke's fa vour tbere existed a 
great combination of advantageous circum- 
stances; tbere was bis elevated nature, bis 
bigb cbaracter, bis noble and gênerons qualities, 

G 2 
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the number of his partizans that were certain to be 
elected to the States-General, and whose careers 
were entirely dépendent on his success. His 
strong Catholic views commanded the sympathy of 
a great majority of the nation ; while the King*s 
religions opinions were mistrusted by ail his own 
party. He had, it was well known, intrigued 
with the King of Navarre, and was prepared at 
any time to sacrifice his most earnest convictions 
for a temporary object. He could place no reliance 
on the fidelity of the Princes of the Blood ; the 
Cardinal of fiourbon, and Charles his nephew, 
the Cardinal of Vendôme, the Prince of Oonti, 
and the Count of Soissons, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier and his son, thèse possessed little 
influence with the Leaguers, and were ail eclipsed 
by the Duke of Guise ; it seemed as though the 
States-General would be mainly composed of 
adhérents of the great Duke, for the King of 
Navarre, the heir-presumptive to the throne, 
did not intend to présent himself before an 
Assembly composed almost entirely of bis 
enemies, which however had been legally cod* 
voked by the Sovereign, and in which it was 
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proposed to record tbe sacrifices made by the 
King in the interest of peace. 

Guise neglected no précaution that could lead 
to a resuit favourable to bis aspirations. He 
knew tbat at a word be could raise Paris, La 
Brie, Picardy, Normandy, tbe Soissonais, Bur- 
gundy, and Orléans; in fact, ail tbe provinces 
near tbe capital. In tbe remainder tbe cbief 
towns were devoted to bim; bis sympatbisers 
were found amongst tbe cbief nobility ; tbe magi« 
strates, tbe clergy, doctors learned in tbe law, 
tbe curâtes in tbe smallest villages, exerted 
tbemselves in bis bebalf : and tbeir entbusiasm 
would even bave converted tbe masses into 
soldiers if required. 

It was a great and solemn occasion tbis 
meeting of tbe States- General. Buggieri and 
tbe otber astrologers bad foretold tbat tbe close 
of 1588 would witness terrible calamities; tbe 
atmosphère was full of electricity, everyone 
felt tbat a crisis was approachiog. Tbe 
Château of Blois in its gloomy grandeur, already 
associated with so many dark deeds, seemed a 
fîtting théâtre for great events. Passing through 
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the Gothic portai, the Deputies entered a large 
court surrounded by a richly carved and de- 
corated cloister, thence a grand marble stair 
led to the magnificent banqueting hall in 
which the States-General were to assemble ; 
the embrasures rather than Windows admitted 
only dim rays of light into the yast but gloomy 
apartment ; the heavy timbered roof with the 
dark oak carvings added to the gênerai sombre 
effect, which were only relieved by the gilt 
salamanders of Francis I. and the love-knots 
of H. and D., with which thé walls were 
profusely covered. 

In this stately but gloomy hall, the walls of 
which were hung with rich velvet for the 
occasion, on the 16th October, 1588, the 
States-General assembled. The Clergy numbered 
one hundred and thirty-four Deputies, the Nobles 
one hundred and forty-eight, and the Tiers- 
Etat one hundred and eighty-one. The Nobles 
on this great occasion yied with each other 
in splendeur and in the number of their re- 
tainers, who lined the passages, or stood in 
groups in the court. The Clergy, in lace and 
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purple, indulged in ail the varieties of priestly 
pomp, and even the Tiers-Etat assumed an 
attitude of independence — the precursor of that 
which was to be developed at Versailles two 
centuries later. Never had a nobler assemblage 

met in this ancient castle. Between the third and 

> 

fourth row of columns bj which the hall is divided, 
a dais was raised, on which thrones of state 
were placed for the King, Catharine de Médicis, 
and the Queen Louise ; the Captains of the Guard 
and a hundred Gentlemen of the Chamber stood 
behind the throne. As Grand-Master of the 
Royal Household, the Duke of Guise did the 
honours of the first meeting. Mathieu de- 
scribes his présence on this important occasion. 
As soon as the Deputies were seated and the 
doors closed, the Duke of Guise entered and 
sat on a chair of state ; ** his dress was entirely 
of white satin, he wore jewelled orders of 
chivalry round his neck, his sword-belt and 
the scabbard were covered with pearls. His 
eyes seemed to pierce through the Assembly, 
as if he would discover who were his friends 
and who his opponents; and by his glance to 
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confirm the former in their confidence, and the 
latter in their fears ; his look seemed to saj, 
" I see you ail, I know your thoughts/' After 
he had been seated for a few moments, be 
rose, saluted the Deputies, and followed by 
a number of his gentlemen and the captain of 
his guard, he left the hall to meet the King, who 
entered immediately aflerwards with great dignity. 
It was on such occasions that Henry ap- 
peared in a manner worthy of greatness. He 
was able to shake off his apathy, and to develop 
an unwonted energy. When he addressed the 
States he expressed himself in éloquent terms as to 
the necessity of maintaining the Catholic Faith ; he 
declared how greatly he was affected by the suffer- 
ings of the people ; he enlarged on the reform of 
abuses, on his détermination to do equal justice 
to ail classes and to ail opinions, claiming 
from them at the same time the homage and 
fidelity due to the Sovereign ; he trusted that 
now ail party distinctions and party cries would 
be merged in one great aim — the good of the 
nation; and he promised that ail important 
matters sbould be fairly deliberated by the 
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States-General. His whole tone was that of 
a monarch who loved his people, and felt as 
tbeir father. If any fault was found with his 
discourse, it was that he showed too much con- 
sidération for the Leaguers ; and the Archbishop 
of Lyons, aware that this speech would be 
printed and circulated, invited the King to 
suppress some of the qualifying expressions. 
Henry was very displeased; it taught him, he 
said, how little he could hope to appease the 
violence of faction, and what he had to ezpect in 
the future.* 

The resuit of the meeting of the States- 
General was very unsatisfactory. M, de Thou 
observes that, like ail such assemblies, they 
caDfie to no conclusion, and turned every 
question into one of party ; varions propositions 
were made, and nothing was agreed to, 
except that the Edict of Union was accepted as a 
fnndamental law of the nation ; the King took 

• On the oontrarj, the Dake thonght the Eing's speech 
was mnch too unfavonrable to the Leagae ; he interpreted one 
of the expressions as menacing, and fall of danger for the 
fatare. 
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the oath of fidelity to the new CoDStitution, and 
ail the Deputies after bim. 

Suddenlj a great difficulty arose. The States- 
General insisted that the King of Navarre, 
the nezt heir, should be excluded from the 
throne, which indeed he already was indirsctly 
by the Treaty of Union. In answer to this 
demand the King produced a protestation of 
the King of Navarre, who complained that he 
was not affbrded an opportunity of pleading his 
own cause. The majority, the Leaguers, refused to 
take his protest into their considération, alleging 
that the King had been excommnnicated by the 
Pope, and declared to be a heretic and a pervert. 
The King saw he was powerless to resist the 
Leaguers, and that the éléments of civil war 
and renewed struggles existed as powerful as 
ever. Henry was really anxious to control and 
appease this religions warfare, which menaced 
the whole nation with ruin. He was, however, 
forced to yield, and could only hope to reverse 
this edict by patience and time. For one 
moment Henry gained in the Assembly a great 
advantage over the Duke of Guise. It was 
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suddenly announced that the Duke of Savoy, 
tbe Duke of Guise's greatest ally, had occupied 
the Marquisate of Saluées. Tbe whole Assembly 
witb one patriotic impulse deuounced tbe usurp- 
ation, and cried aloud for war. Tbe Duke 
bad tbe skill to acquiesce in tbe universal de- 
nunciation, altbougb it was sbrewdly imagined 
tbat be bad connived at tbe act. He joined witb 
tbe King in a déclaration of war against tbe 
Duke; but at tbe same time insisted tbat 
bostilities sbould be in no way relaxed 
against tbe Huguenots, and proposed a ré- 
duction in ail tbe taxes. Henry saw at once 
it was intended to render ail govemment im- 
possible. He would bave to carry on two 
wars witb diminisbed resources, and one war 
against tbe next beir to tbe tbrone — wbo alone 
was able in any way to counterpoise tbe 
ambition of tbe House of Guise and its great 
cbief ; tbe King felt tbe time bad come wben it 
was necessary to take a decided step in self- 
defence. 

Tbe Duke of Guise was triumpbant; be bad 
been confirmed by tbe States in ail tbe em- 
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ployments and offices he had extorted from the 
Eing. But he was well aware tbat Henry would 
Beize the first opportanity to recover his lost 
ground. It is asserted that at this time the Duke 
had planned some great stroke of policy. The 
Duke of Mayenne, his brother, dropped some ex- 
pressions that tended to alarm the King and 
the court. This is certain, that he fiUed up 
every place with his créatures — governments, 
military commands were ail given away in the 
King's name to his own people. The Maréchal 
d'Aumont deraanded an audience of the King, 
and repeated to him expressions which had fallen 
from the Duke, which clearly indicated that his 
ambition was e?en now not satisfied. In this the 
hour of his triumph he professed the greatest 
discontent and little faith in Henry's assur- 
ances of goodwill. 

In a conversation with the Maréchal d'Au- 
mont, he once formally stated his ground of 
complaint and mistrust ; he said '* that although 
he was created General of the Armies of France, 
ail the commands of the provinces had not been 
transferred by the King to him, and that Henry 
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had since made appointments in hîs own name." 
He insisted that the States should déclare hitn 
the Connétable of France, so that he might 
carry on the war against the heretics even 
against the King's wishes. He begged* the Maré- 
chal to second him in his demands, promising 
hira, if he would do so, the Government of 
Normandy; the Maréchal, although a staunch 
Leaguer, was one of those who always stood by 
the throne, and at once refused to entertain 
this proposition. The Duke asked him if he 
doubted his word, and bef ore he could prevent it, 
the Duke drew his dagger, turned his shirt 
sleeve up to his elbow, and attempted to open 
a vein to sign the promise with his blood. 

Guise, also, as Généralissime, demanded as 
many Boyal Guards as the King; of course, 
thèse added to his own foUowers and retainers 
would hâve given him such a force as to place 
the King in a position of constant periL The 
King refused this demand, and the Duke mut- 
tered threats even in the royal présence. Henry 
also refused to give up the city of Orléans to 
the Sainte Union as a place of safety. The 
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Duke însolently declared he would seize and 
faold it without permission. Tbe Duchess of 
Montpensier, bis sister, expressed herself in the 
most inconsiderate manner. Sbe carried about 
ber a pair of gold scissors ; " tbey were in- 
tended/' sbe said, '* to eut tbe King's hair 
into tbe form worn by monks whenever tbe 
day arrived when he sbould be shut up in a 
monastery." 

And yet tbere were many friends of the Duke 
wbo watched, with great anxiety, his extrême 
audacity, and the King's apparent patience, and 
implored the former not to abuse bis great posi- 
tion. Tbey represented to him the danger to 
which he was exposing, not only himself, but his 
wife and his children, wbo were still so young ; 
but to ail thèse remonstrances the Duke replied 
that he had himself boen deprived at a tender 
âge of a father by tbe perfidious hands of heretics» 
and was lef t, with bis brother, an object of hatred 
to ail the enemies of his bouse. He had never 
on that account oeased to struggle on to raise 
the fortunes of tbe family of so great a father, 
or even to avenge his fate ; he sbould leaye to that 
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Providence, that had hîtherto vouchsafed to 
proteot him, the care of his children. But they 
were not born to interfère with his projects. 
If he should be taken from them before they had 
attained full âge, it would be for them to raise 
their fortunes as he had raised his own ; and by 
their lives to prove themselves worthy of their 
illustrions lineage and of a great destiny.* 

The Duke, having escaped from the great 
danger he ran when he visited the King at the 
Louvre on the day of the barricades, could not 

* Lacretelle in his " History of France dnring the Religions 
Wars," descrihes the Dnke of Gnise yery differentlj. 

'' It is nsnal to represent the Dnke as a man violent, im- 
patient, and who relies on his audacitj ; never, on the oontrarj, 
was there anj man who combined great projects with greater 
method. He wished to base his nsnrpation on that of Pépin 
le Bref; he placed little reliance on his intimate foUowers, 
and CTen the applanse of the mnltitnde failed to mislead him. 
He wonld hâve preferred the power withont the title of king, 
to the title ?rith nncertain or precarious powers. He was 
absorbed in politics, and possessed a certain élévation of 
intellect, bnt no real greatness of mind ; he rather resembled 
his nncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, than his illnstrioas father, 
Francis, Dnke of Gnise.*' 
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imagine that Henry was capable of any great 
resolution; and no arguments or persuasion 
would make him see his danger, notwitbstand- 
ing the many wamings he received. One day at 
dinner he found a note hid under his napkin, 
which informed him of the King's secret councils, 
and of the péril which menaced him ; he tore it 
up, only remarking, ** H n'oserait T' He also relied 
on the number of retainers by whom he was sur- 
rounded, who, in gênerai, outnumbered the 
Royal Guards; and who at any time could 
sooner hâve made the King prisoner than the 
King the Duke. 

But the Duke, with ail his astuteness, failed 
to perceive that it is precisely weak men who 
are the most capable, at moments, of the boldest 
resolutions. Cowards, from the very conscious- 
ness of weakness, rush in desperation on dangers 
which men of calm courage will avoid. Besides, 
in the Duke's case, a false confidence was thns 
engendered, and ail précautions were regarded 
as superfluous.* 

* Bnll j, «Btimaiing the chancter of Henry, Baya : 

" No 006 knowa what changea a Prince who deliyen him- 
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If the Duke had been less powerful, or more 
cautions, the King, it is probable, would bave 
kept faitb witb him, and the terrible catastrophe 
would bave been averted ; but tbe King did not 

self np to irresolation, idleness, and tinddity, is capable of 
assuming in affairs of state, nothing is more dangeroos than 
a mind fluctnating and ondetermined ; after haying fized on 
a partîcalar design, eyery step that leads to it onght to be 
regnlated by wise and cool reflectîon. In critical drcumstanoes, 
nothing onght to be more carefully avoided than keeping 
the people in suspense between peace and war : it was not by 
maxims Uke thèse that Catharîne's counsellors condacted them- 
selyes. If they formed any résolution, it lasted but for a 
moment, was never carried ont to the end ; and so timorously 
that it afforded a yery imperfect remedy for the existent 
eyil. The fault of minds occupied by little trifling intrigues ; 
and in gênerai of ail those who possess more yiyacity than 
judgment, is to magnify to themselyes objects that are near 
in such a manner as to be deceiyed by them, and to see those 
objects that are distant as through a cloud. 

" To this fault of neyer being able to resolye upon anything, 
the Eing, or rather the Queen-Mother, added another still 
greater: this was the use of I know not what kind of 
affected dissimulation, or rather of hypocrisy and deceit; 
without which she imagined her policy oould neyer be 
successful.'* 
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dare assert his own will, while to grant the Duke 
ail the powers he demanded was to abdicate the 
throne. 

At this moment everything was in favour of 
his great subject ; it was Ouise himself who had 
insisted on the convocation of the States-Oeneral. 
And even the place of meeting, the Château of 
Blois, had been selected by him because he 
loved the Touraine. During the. weeks which 
elapsed between the meeting of the States, and 
the closing scène, fête succeeded fête, and pa- 
geant pageant. Ail through the Province, the 
name of Ouise was a household and loved word. 
When the King appeared, surrounded by his 
Court and favourites, he was received with 
moody silence, sometimes even with murmurs. 
Not 80 Le Balafré, the great Duke, at his ap- 
proach, every head was bowed ; and as he rode 
on the banks of the Loire, surrounded by bril- 
liant cavaliers and by gracef ul ladies, or strolled 
in this pleasant company on the terraces, or 
in the plaisaunce which commanded the view of 
the beautiful plain, crowds coUected to gaze 
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on their great hero, who — as the Maréchal 
de Betz said — ^possessed bo much grandeur in his 
appearance that the greatest princes sank into 
insignifîcance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rpHE nîght of the 2l8t of December, 1588, 
was at Blois dark and gloomy. Darîng 
the day the wide landscape of hills and dales, 
the plain rich in its cultivation, the rapid Loire 
and tributary streams, had looked beautiful even 
through the pale gleams of the Winter's sun. To- 
wards evening the black masses of clouds por- 
tended a storm. The moon, as it rose, shone 
fitfuUy on the tall white donjon tower, with its 
deep, round-headed Windows ; each angle of the 
ill-omened feudal castle stoodforth in relief, while 
the heavy buttresses cast their shadows across 

» _ 

the terrace called La Perche,* where Le Balafré 

* BraDtome says ; " La Perche aax Bretons, sorte de ter- 
rasse à balnstres de fer, célèbre dans les fastes du châteaa; 
et sur laquelle les yeux toomés vers les fenêtres de leur maî- 
tresse, perchûent les gentilshommes de la Reine Anne, les 
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was walking.* There were watchers below, to 
whom he was an object of înterest. They 
observed that he was gesticalating in a wild, 
excitable manner ; his step, usually slow and dig- 
nified, was hurried and uncertain. At moments 
be would pause, fold his arms, and seem wrapt 
in thought. The dark flow of the rapid river, 
and the wind whistling through the battlements, 
were the onlj sounds that broke the stillness 
of the night. What ambitions, what projects, 
what hopes, what fears were chasing each other 
across the mind of the Great Duke, even as the 
clouds were chasing each other across the pale 
moonlight I 

" L'approche de la mort fait Toir ynd." 

There was another awake on this night, 

fidèles gardiens qui jamais ne failloient, quand elle sortit de 
sa chambre, de l'attendre sur cette petite terrasse de Blois, 
qu'on appelle encore ' la Perche aux Bretons ;' elle mesme 
l'ayant ainsi nommé quand elle les j TOjait. ' Voilà mes fidèles 
Bretons, qui sont,' disait elle, ' sur la Perche, qui m'atten- 
dent.' " 

* He was called Le Balafré from a scar on the lefb cheek below 
his eye, which he received at the battle of Château-Thierry, 
fighting against the Huguenots. 
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who watched the skies, intentlj gazîng on 
the few stars whose light from time to time 
gleamed through the heavy clouds. Catharine 
de Medicis, ill, care-worn, and debilitated, had 
been carried to her observatory. She was aware 
that in the King's apartment a Gouncil was to 
be held, in which the fate of the King, 
of the Duke, and thus the future of 
France would be decided. It is believed that 
she gave no counsel to the Eling on this 
momentous occasion; but with the familiars 
of her household, shut up in this pavilion, she 
tried to cast the horoscope of what remained 
to her of life, that life now so swiftly waning. 
What long years had swept by since she landed 
from her beloved Italy to become the daughter 
of France I Since she had passed through the 
Bride's Ghite of St. Yictor's Church, in ail the 
sweetness of her childlike bloom, more than 
half a century had elapsed. No foresight, no 
foreknowledge of the future could change 
the inévitable past. What scènes of sadness 
and sorrow, what painful memories must hâve 
crowded upon her mind during this long, 
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dreary, stormy sight, as she gazed on the 
heavensi watchîng the stars one by one dying 
out, even like the light of her life. 

In addition to the great marble stair which 
leads to the grand hall of the Château, there 
is another smaller one, conducting from the 
Galerie des Cerfs to the suite of apartments 
occupied by the King. Hère were two rooms 
communicating with each other, the Cabinet 
Vieux and the Cabinet Neuf. In the Cabinet 
Vieux were two doors; one, which led into a 
narrow passage, was closed, to prevent any* 
escape through it, or the arrivai of aid from the 
court below. On this eventful night to 
thèse rooms the chief Councillors of the Eang 
were introduced, but singly, to avoid obser- 
vation ; while Le Balafré paced the terrace 
in deep méditation, and Catharine wais in 
her observatory, the destiny she vainly en- 
deavoured to foretell was being accomplished. 
The question submitted to the Council was the 
arrest or the assassination of the Duke. The 
discussion was a prolonged one. It was not any 
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compunction at shedding blood that made the 
KÎDg hesitate to décide on assassination ; bat he 
trembled at the possible conséquences of such 
a deed, from tbe wide-spread popularity of the 
Duke, at whose death he well knew thousands of 
swords would be unsheathed ; moreover he ne^er 
moved except accompanied by retainers, whose 
number certainly equalled, even if they did not 
exceed the Royal Ouards» any attempt against his 
person was therefore attended with great danger. 
On the other hand, it was urged that the Eang 
had missed the opportunity of seizing the Duke 
at the Louvre on the day of the barricades ; that 
he had disheartened his foUowers by not having 
made use of the opportunity afforded him by 
the Duke himself, when the King was urged 
by the Duke of Epernon to let his guards assassin- 
ate him on the way to the Palace, and Alphonse 
Avinano had offered to murder the Duke with his 
own hand if the King would sanction the deed. 
It was argued that it was a matter of life and 
death for the King and the Royal party; that 
assassination was not a crime in self-defence ; 
and on this occasion it was not only for self* 
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préservation, but the préservation of the peace of 
the kingdom. 

It was late at night before any résolution 
was arrived at. At last the King and the 
Council resolved on the murder of his great 
subject and rival. Nine of the most trustworthy 
of the guards, introduced by Loignac, First 
Oentleman of the Bedchamber, were brought 
to the King, who distributed the poniards with 
his own hand. He said to each, 

" It is an exécution of justice which 
I désire you to make on the greatest 
criminal in my kingdom, whom ail laws 
human and divine permit me to punish; and 
not having the ordinary means of justice in 
my power, I command you, by the right in- 
herent in my royal authority, to strike the 
blow." 

Two in the morning struck before the plans 
were ail matured. So greatly was the Duke 
feared that every précaution had to be taken. 
It was resolved to summon him to an early 
Council. This the members insisted on, not 
to allow the irresolute Eang time to change 
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bis mind. A more difficult question arose, how 
to dispose of the Dukè's large body-guard; 
it was intended by some stratagem to detain 
them in the outer court, after the Duke entered 
the Castle. 

Sleep forsook the King. He passed the 
remainder of the night in the greatesfe 
agitation, placing his most &ithfal foUowers 
in ail the corridors, and guarding every 
passage by which the Duke might escape or 
his retainers enter. As each fresh detachment 
of guards arrived, the gâtes of the Château 
were locked, so that no one should retum to tell 
of the précautions taken within. 

At eight o'clock on the 22nd December, the 
Duke was informed that the King, wishing to 
hâve the day entirely free, would hold a council 
at nine, and to insure Le Balafré's présence it was 
hinted that the most important matters were 
to be discussed, touching not only himself but 
many of his friends — this was quite sufficient to 
secure his attendance, for he was ever faithful to 
his friends, and loved to show his power. 

He walked from his résidence to the great 
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gâtes as usual, accompanîed by a large guard; 
when he entered the court the captain of the 
Royal Guard bareheaded, and with the lowest 
obeisance, presented him with a petîtiou, the 
purport of which was that the Royal Guard 
prayed him as Grand-Master of the House- 
hold to urge their neoessities, and the circum- 
stance of their pay being largely in arrears, on 
the King's considération. The Duke was highly 
flattered, and ezpressed himself so to a group 
of officers of the guard, assuring them they 
might rely on his using ail his influence with 
the King in their behalf. They bowed low at 
his great condescension, and at the same time 
closed round him, thus cutting him ofiT from his 
own guards. As soon as he had placed his 
foot on the grand stair the inner gâtes were 
closed, the steps were lined with troops, who 
received him with due honour. The great hall 
of the States he found fuU of oJËcers, who made 
way, showing him the utmost déférence and 
courtesy ; he had reached the upper end of the 
gallery when a message arrived from the King 
commanding the Duke, before the council as- 
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sembled, to attend His Majesty in the Vieux 
Cabinet. 

Whether from sudden indisposition or from a 
presentiment of danger, the Duke became very 
pale, and complained of pain in his heart; he 
sat down while some restoratives were being 
brought him — suddenly on looking round he 
for the first time realized the fact that none of 
his friends were near him. He felt the ex- 
trême danger of his situation ; at that moment, 
had he pleaded illness and lefl the Hall, it 
is probable his life would hâve been saved. 
Many of the officers were entirely igno- 
rant why they had been summoned so early 
to the château. The great authority of the 
Duke, and his majestio présence, would hâve 
overawed any but secret assassins, while the 
gâtes would hâve been thrown open at his 
approach, but it was too late; a second 
message came from the King, and Le Balafré, 
proceeded to the Vieux Cabinet; before 
leaving the hall, he turned and bowed 
low to the assemblage of gentlemen, who ail 
saluted him in return. The folding doors of the 
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room were thrown open; there was a por- 
tière, which the Duke raised his hand to put 
aside, when his arm was seized by Montsérey, 
who with the other band stabbed bim in the 
side, exclaiming " Traitor, you are to die." 
Des Effrenats stnick at bis legs, Saint Malines 
passed bis band bebind tbe Duke' s sboulders 
and forced bis dagger between tbe joints of bis 
cuirass ; it was a moment of borrible con&sion. 
Loignac wounded bis victim in tbe face witb 
blind fupy. Tbe Duke cried ont " To me, my 
friends I to me, my friends 1" and at last, " Mercy, 
mercy 1" By an èxpiring effort tbe Duke sbook 
bimself free, bis arms were exteuded, bis moutb 
open, bis eyes fixed, and be fell forward in bis 
murderer's room. Tbe King, stationed in tbe 
Cabinet Neuf, bad listened witb breatbless atten- 
tion to tbis terrible deatb struggle, wben tbe 
body fell be opened tbe door witb précaution 
bis pale face appeared, and be gazed on tbe 
scène of blood. 

" Is be quite dead ?" be wbispered witb 
colourless lips to Loignac, wbo raised tbe bead 
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and let it fall again* It was only then tbat the 
King dared approach to gaze on the corpse of his 
enemy. " Mon Dieu," he exclaîmed, " qu'il est 
grand, il paraît plus grand encore mort que 
vivant/' 

The royal murderer then stepped over the 
body of his victim, and brutal in his cowalrdly 
ferocity spurned it with his foot,* 

The Cardinal of Guise, his brother, and the 

* At the enquiiy instîtated by the Dachesse de Gaise, 
Etienne d'Orgayn deposed : 

" Un des deux religieux qne Henri III. dans la matinée da 
jour où il méditait d'accomplir ce qn*il appelait sa jastioe, avait 
fait enfermer dans son oratoire, en leur recommandant de prier 
ponr le Roi ' pût yenir à bont d'one enterprise qn'il désirait 
faire pour le repos de son royaume.* Begardant au travers 
d'un tapis qui estait au-devant de la porte proche du cabinet, 
il aperçut Loignac et Le Guast qui dançaient ensemble. Icelvy 
Guast tenant en sa main un poignard tout nud, lequel il laissa 
tomber, puis le ramassa, et disoient ensemblement que, sitost 
qu'il serait entré, il se fallait ruer sur luy, le poignarder, puis 
le jetter par la fenestre. Tost après, lui et son compagnon 
ouyrent un fort grand bruit en la chambre du Roy, et fort 
proche du cabinet, et ouyrent comme un homme qui s'escriait 
haut en ces mots : ' ha 1 ha 1' et incontinent après, ne sçait 
qui leur veut dire, que Le Sieur de Guise était mort." 
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Archbishop of Lyons, waiting to attend the 
councfl, hearing the noise gueased the cause; 
thej attempted to rush to his succour, but it was 
too late, they were both arrested in the name of 
the King. The Duke's mother and his sons, 
the Cardinal de Bourbon, his principal relations, 
where^er they resided, were ail made prisoners. 
Henry then sought his mother, who aller the 
night watches had been carried to her bed, 
never to rise from it again. 

" The King of Paris exists no longer. Madame, 
and now I am really King of France/' 

"You hâve killed the Duke," she replied, 
" God grant that his death may not make you 
king of nothing.' C'est coupé, mon fils, mais 
il faut coudre." 

" The King of Paris dead, and Henry really 
King of France." No, not so. The Cardinal 
of Guise was arrested with the Archbishop of 
Lyons, and murdered the next day in the Salle 
des Oubliettes, by the Capitaine du Guast; but 
the Duke of Mayenne, his brother, escaped, and 
was immediately proclaimed in Paris Lieutenant- 
General of the Crown of France. AU France 
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heard the tidings with dismay ; the great beloved 
Captain was dead, and aU the people wept. The 
troubled and astonished multitude thronged the 
streets of Paris with piteous lamentations, ex- 
claiming : '' Our great man is taken from us." 

** On s'abordait,'' says the historian, " d'un 
air lugubre; on s'embrassait avec une silence 
farouche, les yeux remplis de pleurs, le cœur 
serré, comme si l'on se fût dit le dernier adieu." 
The churches could not contain the crowds who 
pressed in to weep and pray, kneeling at that altar 
which he had ever defended. The Angel of Death 
seemed to hâve spread his wings over France, 
Shadows, clouds, and darkness rested on the 
land ; but the day of a terrible reckoning was at 
hand, and two weeks after, on the 5th of the foUow* 
ing January, Catharine de Medicis died,^ and in 

* Brantôme entirely ezonentes the Qneen of any participa- 
tion in thÎB asBassination, he describes her death at Blois. 

« Elle monmt à Blois de tristesse à cause da massacre qui 
se fit, et de la triste tragédie qui se joua, et Toyant que sans 
7 penser elle arait fait Tenir là les Princes pensant bien faire, 
ainsi que Monsieur le Cardinal de Bourbon Iny dit: ' Hélas! 
Madame, tous nous aTez tous menés à la boucherie sans y 
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August of that same year, the dagger of Jacques 
Clément vindicated the foui murder of Henry, 
Duke of Guise. " AU they that take the sword, 
shall perish with the sword." 

penser 1' cela loi toucha si fort le cœar, et la mort de ces 
panyres gens, qu'elle se remit an lit, ayant été auparavant 
malade et oncques plus n'en râeva. 

*' On dit que, lorsque le Roy luy annonça la mort de Mon- 
sieur de Guise, et qu'il estait Roy absolu, sans compagnon, 
' mny maîstre;' elle lui demanda s'il ayait mis ordre aux 
affaires de son royaume, avant de faire ce coup. H répondit 
qu'ouy. * Dieu le veuille, mon fils !' dit-elle. Comme très 
prudente qu'elle estait, elle prévoyait bien ce qui luy devait 
advenir, et à tout le royaume." 
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CHAPTER I. 

TN former days, before it became the object of 
the traveller to arrive as rapidly as possible 
at bis destination, regardless of the beauties of 
nature, or of time-honoured associations, there 
were few, with time at their command, who 
passed the Château of Fontainebleau without 
visiting what has been justly termed one of 
the brightest jewels of the French crown. This 
Palace, the création of many différent archi- 
tectural epochs, each of which is connected 
with its especial interest, is not only beautiful 
as a whole, but beautiful in ail its détail. 
Of the many royal châteaux which France 
possesses, there is none which, for a long 
succession of years, has been associated with 
so many remarkable events, and such great 
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historio names. We can there recall the History 
of France from the reign of Louis YII. to 
that of Napoléon I. ; from the consécration 
of the Chapel of Saint Saturnin bj Thomas-à- 
Beckett, to the famous Adieux de Fontainebleau, 
the parting of the great Emperor and the Vieille 
Garde. Philippe Auguste, St. Louis and his 
mother. Blanche of Castille, and after them, a 
long Une of Kings made Fontainebleau their 
favourite résidence ; and each, in tum, added 
to the beauty or grandeui' of the palace, while 
happily none circumscribed the extent of the 
wide surrounding demesne. Hère and there a 
small town or village has arisen on the confines 
of the forest; but in gênerai its integrity has 
been preserved, while many Sovereigns hâve 
added to its extent. François I., to whom 
so . many châteaux of France owe their 
origin, préservation, and adomment, either by 
purchase, or by the simpler process of confis- 
cation, greatly extended its limits. 

What the Forest of Fontainebleau was in the 
eleventh century, it remains in the nineteenth ; 
modem improvement has not destroyed its wild- 
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ness, or invaded its solitude ; within a oompara- 

tively limited space, every variety of scenery 

may be found; ranges of hills, deep ravines, 

rocl^ passes^ beautiful glades, in which the wild 

flowers blossom, and mossy banks inviting 

travellers to repose. 'How many pageants, how 

many gay and festive scènes, what joyous hunt- 

ing momings, what happy trystings bave been 

associated with tbis forest 1 The historian who 

wanders through its wild and picturesque scenery 

will recall important and interesting events of 

which this was the scène. Each gallery and 

stately apartment within the Palace is rich in 

souvenirs, many graceful and pleasing, not a 

few gloomy and sinister. Among the latter 

stands out, in bold relief, the dark crime com- 

mitted by Christine of Sweden. No one passes 

through the Galerie des Cerfs without listening 

to the terrible taie of the death of Monaldeschi. 
In the history of Sovereign Princes, few bave 

rivalled the Queen of Sweden in her remarkable 

character, talent, energy, and eccentricity. She 

lived at that period when the personal qualities 

of the Sovereign had great weight in the 
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govemment of the country. Proclaimed Queen 
on the field of battle of Lûtzen, where her father, 
the Lion of the North, Gustavus Adolphus, 
nobly fell, she became, as an infant, the inheritor 
of a great name, and the idol of a nation of 
warriors; her life may be said to hâve dawned 
on the tumult of the battle- &eld and the excite- 
ment of camps. It may not be uninteresting to 
sketch her remarkable career from the day when, 
as the proclaimed successor of her illustrions father, 
she was welcomed with acclamations by the 
army, down to the terrible event which aroused 
the indignation of the whole civilized world, and 
has cast its dark shadow over her memory. 

Few lives hâve been so eventful and agitated 
as that of Christine of Sweden; called at such 
an early âge to the throne, with, unhappily, an 
intellectual capacity far beyond her years, her 
own caprices led to ail the troubles and per- 
plexitiesof herreign; her existence, one prolonged 
excitement, has greatly interested the historians 
of subséquent âges; and in the annals of Sweden 
the daughter of Gustavus Adolphus must ever 
fiU a large space. 
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Gustavus Adolphus was one of those great 
captains who will ever live, not only in the 
History of a Nation, but in the imagination of 
the people. He possessed the heroic qualities 
which inspire enthusiasm, and the gentle, 
tender qualities which win the heart. As the 
great Protestant champion, he aroused the cold 
northem character to a more than Catholio fer- 
vour, imbued with intense sympathies. He was 
not only regarded as the Sovereign and Protector, 
but was the beloved of the nation. Not a hamlet, 
or cottage, in which his name was not glorified, 
as the Symbol of the Faith, not only in the 
cause which he upheld, but in himself. A nation 
always grows in greatness when it can not only 
realise, but idéalise its ruler' or a cause. His 
portrait which was found in the humblest cottage 
as well as in the palace, did not represent one of 
those grand types of manhood which command 
the awe of the crowd; but he possessed a 
singular fascination, combined with intensity 
of will — a gentleness and even tenderness of 
manner which detracted in no way from the 
energy and vigour of his nature. He had, more- 
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over, an intuitive knowledge of character, so 
important a qualitj for those to possess who 
hope to govem men, and this enabled him to 
sélect statesmen and soldiers wortby to carry 
out his views in the council or in the field. 

It was a great disappointment to Gustavus 
and to the whole nation when, in 1626, the 
Princess Christine was bom. At that time men 
had faith in the prédictions of astrologers, and 
thèse had been unanimous in foretelling the 
birth of a prince, one wortby to support the 
sceptre and to inherit the glory of the great 
Captain ; but ail thèse prédictions were falsified 
by the event There was a moment when it 
was a question whether even Gustavus Adolphus 
would be able to induce the nation to accept 
a female infant as his heir ; whether they would 
not insist on the sceptre passing to the ncarest 
maie représentative of the royal Une. But, 
however mortified, the King concealed his dis* 
appointment, and his affection for the young 
child was increased by many accidents which 
befell her in her infancy when her life was on 
various occasions endangered. King Sigis- 
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mund of Poland, excluded from the throne as a 
Roman Catbolic, was accused of being privy of 
a design against her life. Oustavus, to secure 
the succession, convoked the States-General 
when Christine was only a few months old, and 
the représentatives of the nation consented from 
their love of the father to pay homage to the 
infant in the cradle as the heir of the great 
conqueror. 

This cérémonial was renewed with still greater 
pomp before the King departed for the last 
time to command bis forces* Then in the 
midst of the assembled troops, when every 
sword was unsheathed, and every plumed bat 
waved, the army with one accord saluted the 
daughter of the Warrior-King as their future 
Queen. It was a great and solemn occasion; 
the Qrand Chancelier, Oxenstiern, was the first 
who in grave and noble language accepted the 
post of bead of the Regency, and swore to pro- 
tect the life and maintain the rights of the child 
of bis loved Sovereign. When the King spoke bis 
farewell, there was a uni versai presentiment that 
their Sovereign and Captain would never retum 
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to them again. Dire omens had been observed, 
and with this superstitious people an omen was 
never forgotten. A large man-of-war sank at her 
moorings, without anj apparent cause. Suddenly 
the water in tbe river was arrested in its flow. 
Sinister noises were heard during the watches of 
the night. Gustavus was not himself free from 
thèse superstitions, or ic may bave been that 
the feeling became contagions. On this occasion 
it was with unusual earnestness that he spoke. 
He expressed himself in such noble, gênerons, 
and heartfelt language that the old vétérans of 
the camp were moved to tears. In heroic words 
he foretold a great victory, and almost fore- 
shadowed at what a price it would be bought. 
And thus it was, the day of the glory, and of 
the mourning of Sweden dawned. On the 
plain of Lutzen, and in the moment of victory, 
the great hero of the North expired. 
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OHAPTER IL 

"pEFORB the morning of the battle the King*s 
thoughts were fized on his child, for he 
wrote to Oxenstiem, recalling his oath of fidelity 
to Christine; he insisted on the importance of 
giving her such an éducation as should fit her 
for the sovereignty of a grave and great nation ; 
he recommended that the utmost regard and 
attention should be paid to the Queen-Mother, 
but allowed her no voice either in state affairs 
or in the éducation of her daughter. 

It was most fortunate for Sweden and the 
young Queen that there was at the head of the 
Government, filling the office of Grand Chan- 
celier, so eminent a statesman as Oxenstiem, 
for frank and loyal as had been the fealty swom 
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to Christine, there existed in Sweden a partj 
opposed to a female succession; and not a few 
who preferred to it even a Bepublic. And it 
was not until af ter some stormy discussions that 
the assembled nobles renewed their oath of 
fidelity to the daughter of Gustavus II., sur- 
named the Qreat, as Queen and hereditary 
Princess of the Swedos, the Goths, and the 
Yandals. 

The Chancelier Ozenstiem was one of those 
distinguished men well fitted to guide the 
destiny of a State, and who ably represented 
its requirements. His power of work has 
rarely been exceeded; after passing hours 
at the council-board, he found his relaxation 
in the discussion of abstruse political ques- 
tions. He possessed that remarkable qua- 
lity, the prérogative of only the greatest minds, 
Buch as was possessed in our own day by Napo- 
léon and Wellington, the power of casting aside 
his anxieties with his work, and of rendering 
his thoughts obedient to his will. Only three 
events are said to bave disturbed his rest : the 
death of Gustarus Adolphus, the loss of the 
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battle of NôrdlingeD, and the abdication of 
Christine. Chancellor of the Eangdom at twenty- 
four years of âge, he remained during his 
whole life the guide, companion, counsellor, 
and friend of Gustavus and Christine. The 
abdication of the latter was the fatal blow 
tio him ; he did not survive the downfall of the 

« 

family of his great chief. 

The éducation of the young Queen was such 
as might hâve been expected from the direc- 
tions left by Gustavus. She was taught to 
despise ail female accomplishments, and to care 
as little for gossip and abundant idleness as 
for needlework and embroideries. Her time 
was devoted to abstruse studios, to sciences and 
languages; at fourteen she possessed as much 
leaming as would hâve been remarkable in 
one twenty-four years older. Her &vourite 
authors were Thucydides, Tacitus, Homer, and 
Yirgil. She spoke fluently Italian, Spanish, and 
French; philosophy and mathematics were her 
intimate pursuits, nor were physical accomplish- 
menta overlooked. The daughter of the War- 
rior-King was taught to know and practise the 
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use of ail arms. She was well skilled in the 
art of fence ; no horse was too spirited for her 
to ride ; there was no dance in which she did not 
excel ail others in gracefulness and dignity of de- 
meanour. Nor did her physical éducation ter- 
minate with thèse aocomplishments. She, at an 
early âge, resolved that her mind should never 
be the slave of her body, so she practised herself 
to run very long distances; to pass two 
days almost without sustenance, " to hunger 
and thirst" after self-control. Her suite were 
wom ont by her excess of activity. Her great 
pleasure was to ride to a given object without 
being tumed aside by any obstacle; dangerous 
steep ravines or the wildest mountain paths 
failed to arrest her; ail this which was to her 
excitement, was misery to those whose duty it 
was to be near their Sovereign. As a rule 
that obligation was impossible to fulfil, every 
ride entailed an accident to some unfortunate 
member of the suite, who had to endure not 
only the painful conséquence of the misadven- 
ture, but the ironical condolences of the Sove- 
reign. 
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The Ohanoellor Oxensteirn may well hâve been 
anzious as to the future of the Queen of Sweden, 
when his pupil wrote to him, during a brief 
absence, expressing her regret that her sex 
precluded her from placing herself at the head 
of her army. 

" Why/' she asked, " am I not permîtted 
to wear the cuirass, and gird on the sword P 
Why am I denied the excitement of the camp, 
and the vicissitudes of war? Why am I 
doomed to consume away my life in inaction ? 
To sigh after a career which fate has denied 
to me, is the height of misery. Must I sacri- 
fice ail my ideas of Alexander, Cyrus, Cœsar? 
Is Clorinda never to be a reaUty for me ? Why 
was Xenophon given me as a study, for my 
life to be empoisoned by impossible ambitions P 
Ah 1 if I could only put on a helmet and mount to 
the assault. But, like many others, I am a slave 
to that despotic sentence, * Qu'en dira t'on.' It 
is a despotism I am powerless to resist, and it 
rendors my life unbearable to me.? 

It is not the History of a Nation, but pas- 
sages in the life of this eccentric, brilliant 

K 
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extravagant Sovereign which thîs sketch purposes 
to review. 

<< One moment of the mightiest, then again, 
On little objecta wiih like finnness fized, 
Extrême in ail things." 

Possessing intuitive knowledge of character, 
she was able to fielect gênerais for the com- 
mand of the army; of whom it is sufficient to 
say that Prince Charles Augustus and Turenne 
learnt the Art of War under their command. It 
was in characteristic language that she advised 
the Prince Charles to join his army. 

" Go," she said, " and under a great 
General leam to conquer. Go, my cousin, be 
happy, enjoy ail the delights of life which the 
perspective offers to your view. Golden chains 
enshackle me and condemn me to inaction; 
join in life's race like a generous courser. 
Happy, a thousand times happy, in that you 
possess the privilèges of manhood. I am 
only a Queen.'' 

Yesl and as a Queen she was a mystery to 
her Household, to the Nation, to the 
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Age. Good and evil, works of excellence 
and of wrong, foUowed each other 
in rapid succession. In maturer years she 
writes : 

" Nothing is so easy as, for those who hâve 
survived its storms, to regulate the life of the 
young; but thèse very people, so wise, so 
prudent in later years, cast them again on the 
wide seas of youthful temptation, and what 
would be their conduct? they would be as in- 
considerate, as selfish, as unjust as ever, I 
never will condescend to apology, I paint 
myself as I am, a foUower of an epicurean philo- 
sophy. Alas 1 this also fails me ; for there 
corne moments when the heart is tired of ail — 
of the world as well as of repose — of solitude 
as well as of the Court. I then yield to attacks 
of melancholy ; and ara tired even of my vanities. 
I sink into a state of discouragement. Ah I at 
thèse moments ail Systems of thought, ancient 
or modem, seem to me so vain and idle; 
and then my only faith is in the philosophy 
of self-enjoyment. This is not a theory, it is a 
fact; how many feel itl" And then the higher 

K 2 
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nature of this young gîrl bursts forth — this 
child cast on such a stormy and wild océan of life. 
" No," she continues, " I will not attempt to 
f athom the deptbs of materialism. I hâve prayed 
to Heaven to save me wben standing on the brink 
of uncertainty ; wben I bave been carried away by 
the excitement of my youth, by thèse festal scènes, 
adorned with roses and flowers, through which 
I bave bad to pass. Ail this charm, beauty, and 
seeming glory of life, what effect must it not 
bave produced on a mind so excitable as 
my own." 

The distaste for the duties of a Sovereign 
was of rapid growth in Christine's mind; it 
arose in part from her désire to be emancipated 
from ail control, and partly from the compa- 
rison which she drew between the French 
character and that of her own subjects, little 
favourable to the latter. What she most dis- 
liked, was the habit of intempérance of the 
Swedes, whom she contrasted with a nation 
whose high cultivation bad produced a Condé, 
and which was inspired by the author of the 
Cid. 
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In one of her letters she writes : " The Swedes 
are brave; but in France courage is combined 
with a gaîetj, a gallantry, a politeness pecu- 
liar to ail the nobîlity; even their Civil Wars 
are not waged without noble and brilliant cha- 
racteristics ; those of the League and Fronde 
were animated by chivalrous and wortby senti- 
ments ; foes on the battle-fîeld, they never forget 
the amenities and courtesies of life, which 
mitigate the horrors of war. Tes/* she conti- 
nues, " having passed my earliest years in the 
midst of camps, I should hâve desired, like 
Madame de Longueville, to hâve thrown myself 
into intellectual discussions, which, by elevating 
the heart, might hâve led to great and noble 
deeds/' 

Such being the Queen's sentiments, every 
fashion and everything French were bid welcome 
by her — usages of society, social habits, forma 
of étiquette, however opposed to the Swedish 
character, were adopted at Court. The 
Minister saw this with the deepest regret, The 
Queen did not conceal from him that the one 
désire of her life was to inhabit Paris. The 
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North, with its bitter climate, " where winter 
barricades the realms of frost/' was répug- 
nant to her. Oxenstiern an eamest patriot, 
looked with alarm at this anti-national 
spirit, and it was with deep regret he observed 
a graduai change in the feelings of the popu- 
lation ; it was no longer the young and gracef ul 
Queen whom they obeyed, but the daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the Grand 
Chancelier, and the great body of the nobles, 
the Queen obstinately pursued her own course. 
French customs and fashions continued to prevail 
at the Court of Christine. The simplicity of 
the Swedish aristocracy was replaced by a 
layish extravagance that alarmed ail the ^' grave 
and révérend Seigneurs*' of the North. Heavy 
loans were contracted to defray this increased 
expenditure, and yet the Queen maintained 
her ground against the expostulations and re- 
présentations of her Ministers. 

** Chamberlains/' she said, '* after ail, cost 
less than great gênerais, and hunting-parties 
were cheaper than military expéditions.*' 
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She resolved, that as the last reign had 
been devoted to the glory of the arms of 
Sweden, hers should be rendered famous by 
its social development. Whatever may hâve 
been the views of her own Counsellors, her 
policy obtained the approval of ail the great 
European Courts. She was regarded as a 
most enlightened Sovereign; and during the 
wars of the Fronde, on several occasions, the 
Queen's arbitration was requested. Mazarin, 
the Queen-Mother of France, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, from time to time addressed to 
her most flattering letters. Christine, in one 
of her replies to Mademoiselle, thus expresses 
herself. 

" You, Mademoiselle, are, in my opinion, the 
one personage who maintains the glory of our 
ses;, you are a living évidence that our âge 
is not behind other âges in producing prodi- 

gies. 

" It is sufficient to render it equally illustrions 
with former times that it has given birth to a 
Condé, and such a Frincess as yourself; the 
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virtues of that great Commander equal those 
of any former âge. Indeed, I doubt if any Ge- 
neral can be compared to hîm. 

" For my part, I who pride myself on appre- 
ciating heroic qualities, I confess that your 
own hâve charmed me. I tbought, at one time, 
'my affection for you was incapable of being 
rendered more intense, but I am now unde- 
ceived, and I must change my expression, 
because my former sentiments were feeble and 
worthless in comparison with those which I now 
possess. It is no longer simple affection, but 
love and admiration. 

« Mademoiselle, ma cousine, 
" Votre très-affectionnée 

" et acquise cousine et amie, 
" Ohbistinb." 
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TT was in 1651 that the Queen's distaste for ail 
State afiTairs first expressed itself in a dis- 
tinct désire to abdicate ; she could not be persuaded 
even to sign any papers, and in the présence 
of her cousin and nearest relative, Prince Charles 
Gustavus, she declared that she regarded ail her 
Ministers as persecutors and enemies. Her 
secret wishes were soon noised about, for she 
was not one of those who followed the advice of 
the poet of her own nation. 

'* Tell to one friend the secret thoughts 
That in yonr bosom flow, 
£nt tell the taie to one besides 
And ail the world shall know.*' 

The Queen possessed many friends and confi- 
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dantes, and the resuit was not unfrequently 
very disagreeable to her, and injurions to her 
interests. At the idea of her abdication ail the 
foreign courts were in a state of ezcitement, she 
received letters and counsel from ail sides, but 
the Queen states that the only sincère reply that 
she made to her expostulants, was that which 
she addressed to the French Ambassador, 



" Sir, 

'*I hâve on a former occasion informed you 
of the reasons which induce me to persist in my 
intention of abdicating ; you are aware that this 
is no new idea, but that I hâve entertained it for 
eight years. 

** During this long period, no change of cir- 
oumstances bas led to any change of my inten- 
tions, ail my actions and plans hâve been 
regulated towards this end, and at this hour I 
am prepared to play out my part, and retire 
from this théâtre. I care nothing for the plaudits. 
I know that a few persons will judge me favour- 
ably, and that you are one of them, as for ail 
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the others they will apprecîate my conduct 
according to their own viewB or humours, for I 
hâve refraîned from showing my inner life except 
to yourself, and one other friend, who possesses 
a soûl great and faithful enough to judge me 
truly. 

^* Those who estimate action according to 
established maxims will of course blâme it; 
with such I shall not trouble myself to discuss 
the matter, and my future solitude will 
be too much occupied for me to remember 
them. I shall employ myself in examining my 
past life, in correcting my errors, however little 
I may lament them. I shall resign without 
regret that which I hâve governed with indiffe- 
rence, and I shall be in safety, and secure from 
the vicissitudes of fortune, and exchange a life 
of servitude for one of freedom. 

''Tes, Ifeel assured that I shall secure my hap- 
piness ; I do not fear that Providence with which 
you threaten me. I shall employ what is given me 
of life in familiarising mj self with noble thoughts, 
in looking with compassion from my harbour of 
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refuge on ail those who are tossed about an the 
stormy waves of public lîfe. 

" Wherever I may be, or whatever my destiny, 
I shall ever retain my fnendsLip for you, 
and I trust that no change may affect 
your feelings of regard which I am honoured 
in possessing, and that I shall ever 
be 

" Your aflfectionate, 

" Christine. 

" 28tli February, 1654.'' 

This détermination to abdicate was not die- 
tated by any vision of quiet domestic life, that 
life ** de l'obscurité du foyer domestique qui ne 
laisse à l'homme ni le désir de perdre, ni de 
recommencer sa vie ;" for never was a sovereign 
except our own Queen Elizabeth, with so many 
aspirants to share her throne« the two Princes 
of Denmark, Frédéric and Ulric; Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, Don John of Austria, 
Philip of Spain, but above ail the Prince 
Palatine, Charles Gustavus, ail in tum aspired 
for her hand, but the latter was the only one of 
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ail the number for whom the Queen had any 
affection; but her aversion to any marriage, 
(although she spoke of it as le lien charmant), her 
détermination to remain single, was not to be 
overcome even by this sentiment. In vain did the 
Prince plead the sentiment of their childhood ; 
when she offered him a high military command, 
he replied in highflown language, that if he 
accepted the sword from her beloved hand 
it would be with the intention of piercing 
his own heart. In vain the Queen strove 
to arouse his ambition, ^^Forget," she ex- 
olaimed, "in objects worthier of you, our 
childish feelings ; when a great future is presented 
to the mindi is it well to dwell only in the past ? 
it pleases you to live on memories. Oh, heavens I 
rise superior to thèse puérile ideas, go 
and inscribe your name in the pages of history, 
that you may leave a noble memory to pos- 
terity." 

The Prince was in no way satisfîed by thèse 
arguments. 

" When I no longer value my life," he ex- 
claimed passion ately, *' how can I care for pos- 
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terity ? I see now bef ore me a long vista of years 
without happiness, aud you console me by a 
picture of an imaginary hereafber. I am in- 
diffèrent to history, ail I now ask is to be left 
in peace." 

" Gustave," the Queen replied, " if it will 
render you happier, I swear not to marry, if ever 
I do marry, until I am much older; then we 
will reconsider the matter, but I can give you 
little hope." 

" May I at least— " 

**No, listen, cast aside your romantic notions, 
let us be serious. Do you wish the throne? 
You may be satisfîed, and this sooner than you 
anticipate. Is it love ? Can you not be satisfîed 
in possessing so large a part in my heart, to 
know that if I ever married I should choose 
you, as I prefer you to any other." 

•<I accept the command then," said tbe 
Prince, ** but only to exile myself for ever from 
the Court ; unless you change your resolution, 
your army will be my banishment." 

So the Prince departed, and tbe Queen by her 
own admission passed through that painful 
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period which foUows the absence of a loved 
object, and at one moment she was on the point 
of recalling him to the Court, and thus changing 
the destinies of the kingdom. Eesolute as was 
her nature, she learnt that the most powerful 
sovereignty is that of the affections, and that 
as soon as a sympathy is dedared everything 
tends to strengthen it, ail things turn to its 
profit, absence or présence, action or in- 
action, enthusiasm or indifférence. Queen as 
she was, and bold by nature, Christine was not 
exempt from ail those passions, sentiments, 
and émotions which spring from and are asso- 
ciated with intenseness of feeling. 

It was soon after the departure of the Prince 
that the States, ignorant of this love-parting, 
met and resolved to pétition the Queen to 
choose a husband. With her wonted energy, 
Christine summoned them at once to the palace, 
and anticipated their intended address. In her 
speech she declared her répugnance to marriage, 
and that she did not know how this could ever 
be overcome, and she added : 

*^ I do not the less admit that the safety of 
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the State requires a recognised successorj this 
will relieve my subjects from ail appréhensions 
as to the future ; I name my cousin, the Prince 
Charles, as possessing ail the qualities fit for a 
sovereign." 

The Senate were taken by surprise; they 
expressed their readiness to accept Prince 
Charles as their E[ing if the Queen would marry 
him. Strange to say this readiness on their 
part, this anticipation of her secret wishes 
irritated her, and she distinctly refused to do 
so. 

They urged that by the decrees of the king- 
dom the sovereign was obliged to marry. 

**No one will ever make me marry against 
my will," said the Queen, *' no power on 
earth or in heaven shall compel me. I do not 
say what I may do if the Prince is named as my 
successor ; I intend to hâve my own way.** 

^'Your Majesty shaU, but the Senate cannot 
deviate from constitutional practice." 

** It is a matter of indifférence to me, no argu- 
ment will make me change my mind ; if I ever 
marry it will be the Prince Charles. This I 
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assure you on my word, but I repeat I hâve no 
intention of marrying, I hâve not yet been 
crowned." 

'*May the States deliberate on this matter 
before Your Majesty's coronation ?" 

" Not a Word ; I won't hâve it discussed. I 
do not wish gossipping people to talk of me; 
after my coronation we may think over the 
matter." 

"AU Europe will be surprised at Your 
Majesty's détermination." 

" I care nothing for the opinion of Europe, 
people will soon hâve something else to engage 
their attention." This was the Queen's final 
reply. 

And the Queen triumphed ; when this conver- 
sation was reported, the three orders were con- 
voked ; and they yielded. The Ohancellor Oxen- 
stiern had to admit, with the utmost reluctance, 
himself conquered by the Queen's energy, and 
Prince Charles was nominated her successor, 
in the event of the failure of a direct heir. 

"Those who applaud now," said the great 
statesmau, " will weep later ; what consoles me," 
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he added, *^ is that at my âge I shall not live to 

see the ruin of Sweden." 

And when the Act of Succession was signed, 

the hereditary Prince returned, and the Queen 

was happy in the présence of one to whom she 

was deeply attached. The Prince possessed 

that soft melancholy of expression which ap- 

peals like a poem to a woman ; two sentiments 

filled his heart, gratitude for this great favour, for 

the grandeur of his future, and regret at the 

Queen's persistence in her refusai to permit him to 

share her lot. AU the foreign Courts ezpressed 

their congratulations that the succession to the 

throne of Gustavus Adolphus was secured, and 

many sovereigns sent the Prince their highest or- 

ders of chivalry. Among others, England sent the 

Garter ; but ail thèse, by the Queen's command, 

were returned ; she would permit no one of her 

Bubjects to accept a foreign décoration, ezpresa- 

ing this resolution in her usual language — 

^' Mes moutons ne doivent pas être marqués 
d'une main étrangère." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rpHIS intention to abdicate on the part of 
the Queen, the intense love of retirement, 
was overpowered for some time bj the 
glow and excitement of the coronation. She 
was carried away and absorbed by the enthu- 
siasm for grandeur, as she so lately had been 
by the poetic vision of the charms of a simple 
and tranquil life. In after-years, recalling 
her impressions of thèse days of excitement» 
she writes: 

" Give me back — ^give me back the days of 
my youth; the days of my illusions. Give me 
back ail my earnestness, with its attendant 
misery, if you will; ail my agitations, my un- 
govemable wishes; thèse were accompanied, 

L 2 
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it is true, bj bitter regrets, by sleepless nigbts, 
but I enjoyed life. Without excîtement, with- 
out anxieties — what îs life but a tomb ?" 

" Not sol" philosophy exclaims; "calm of 
mind, well-regulated temper, moderate desires, in 
thèse happiness is found." ** Oh, mockery I I hâve 
listesed to ail thèse maxims ; and I know they are 
false. I desired to feel, to know, to taste of every- 
thing. Yes I even of this misérable philosophy 
which only deceives us by endeavouring to 
destroy the energy of our lives. 

" Eadiant wîth youth, with power, and fuU of 
hopes of the future — with what delight I hâve 
plunged in the midst of fêtes ? Intoxicated with joy, 
I hâve tasted every pleasure.* I delighted in thèse 
grand cérémonials. IJntil then, my royalty had 
been secluded in the palace. Now, in the pré- 
sence of the nation, ail my feelings and views 
seemed developed. Thèse crowds, thèse accla- 
mations, thèse vivats, fiUed my heart with 
rapture. It was a new life to me; I delighted 
to influence men's minds. Had I been a man, I 
shouldhave sighed for conquest and the battle-field. 

* After the coronation. 
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Now my objects can only be peaceful ones. Alas ! 
in the very midst of this great excitement a 
shudder would pass over me. I calculated how 
long it would last; and I felt that ît would 
too soon be succeeded by indifférence» ennui, 
and even disgust." 

Oxenstiern and her Ministers had wisely 
determined, with the view of interesting the 
young Queen, and realising to her mind the 
greatness of her position, to make the coronation 
as magni&cent as possible ; and hoped by awaken- 
ing her ambition, to arouse her from the lethargy 
in which she was plunged. Everything was 
done that could appeal to her imagination. 
Never had the States appeared in greater pomp 
and grandeur than on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of the young and beautiful Queen. Em- 
bassies from ail foreign Courts added their 
dignity and grâce to the magnificence of the 
pageant. Heralds and trumpeters preceded 
the procession of Gentlemen, Senators, Mar- 
fihals, and Princes. Orouped around thèse were 
ail the dignitaries of the kingdom. The Prince 
Palatine, the proclaimed heir, Charles Gustavus, 
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was seated at the Queen's side, he who had 
attained the height of success in honours and in 
love. 

It is recorded " how the paternal bénédic- 
tion of the Archbishop was so beautiful and 
solemn that it thrilled through every heart of 
that vast assemblage; and when the noble 
strains of the organ echoed through the Cathe- 
dral aisles, it seemed as if Mount Sinai had 
been transplanted to Sweden." Then the He- 
rald proclaimed *' La très-puissante Reine 
Christine est couronnée, et personne autre." 

Four perfectly white horses drew the state 
carriage, while the grandees of the realm were 
foUowed by numerous pages in gorgeous attire, 
scattering gold and silver amongst the people. 

The Coronation was succeeded by a magni- 
ficent banquet. The old northern nature seemed 
to thaw under the warmth of the gênerai excite- 
ment. Gênerons aspirations, flattering eulogies, 
joyous prédictions — ail were calculated to ren- 
der this a glorious day in Swedish Annals ; and 
yet such was Christine's nature that when the 
bright scène closed, when the festal lights were 
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extinguished, and the halls deserted, she sought 
the solitude of her apartment to lament ber 
fate. That very nîght she wrote : " Grandeur, 
fêtes, pomp, splendour, what is it ail to end 
in ; the pageant has swept by, I shall see it not 
again." 

Nor was this frame of mind transient. The 
Queen after her coronation fell into a state of 
moral dépression, and many days after she ex- 
presses herself in the same manner : " The 
height of power seems to me the height of mi- 
sery I Why is my life to be at the disposai of 
my subjects, and to be wasted for their happi- 
ness. Let us live for ourselves; surely it is 
far better to be a humble peasant with no 
anxiety but for himself and his family. To live 
entirely for others — what a magnificent servi- 
tude? No, the crown oppresses my forehead. 
I must reraove it. 

*' And what is my compensation for ail thèse 
honours and grandeur. I hâve enjoyed them, 
and find only bitterness — that most bitter of 
ail bitterness which foUows on satiety. Where 
are the dreams of my childhood? Where are 
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the hopes of mj inexperienced happy youth P 
And ail thèse festivities, when I reflect they 
are paid out of the Bcanty pittances of the poor, 
that my vanity has been flattered at the cost 
of their sufferings — then I am misérable." 

Besides thèse melancholy reflections, to which 
the Queen added a romantic nature and an 
imaginary love of seclusion ; there were other 
motives which influenced her; she pos- 
sessed a great taste for the Fine Arts and 
Science. Her désire was to travel, France 
and Italy seemed régions of bliss unattainable 
to her. She dreamed of many countries, 
rich in classic associations; her favourite 
studies always carried her mind away to 
those lands which she pictured to herself ever 
bright as Summer. To her ardent tempéra- 
ment the cold, hard, oongenial North was un* 
bearable, and the monotony of its life too dearly 
bought even by a crown. 

Again the Queen communicated her désire 
to abdicate to her cousin, Prince Charles 
Oustavus. 

The reply of the Prince was most kind and 
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affectionate ; but he implored ber to reconsider 
ber décision ; and in private be urged ail tbe well 
wisbers of Sweden, tbe great digni taries of tbe 
Kingdom and tbe Senate, to in duce tbe Queen 
to retain tbe Crown. 

On tbe 25tb of October, 1651, tbe Queen sum- 
moned tbe Senate, and informed it of ber 
intention to abdicate and retire into private 
life. 

" After mature reflection," said Her Majesty, 
*'I feel well assured tbat I sball best consult 
tbe bappiness and welfare of tbe nation, wbo 
désire to see tbe succession to tbe tbrone esta- 
blisbed, by at once placing tbe Crown on tbe 
bead of my successor. Resolved never to marry, 
I sball déclare tbe bereditary Prince your 
Sovereign, and bis cbildren will bereafter re- 
lieve tbe country from tbe anxieties wbicb 
are ever attendant on tbe élection of a Sove- 
reign." 

Tbe Senate and tbe States-General were 
tbrown into tbe greatcst consternation ; tbe 
Prince Charles declined to accept tbe tbrone 
during tbe Queen's life; tbe Cbancellor, in tbe 
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name of the Senate, declared that the country 
would be utterly ruined by the Queen's abdica- 
tion; ail the great OflScers of State threatened 
to retire; Oxenstiern even threw himself 
at the Qiieen's feet, and embraced them with 
ferveur; and ail the assemblage wept as they 
implored her to reconsider her décision, and 
the Queen was herself overcome. She at last 
yielded again to the earnest entreaties of 
her Council, so far as to consent to postpone 
her resolution, and the affectionate thanks she 
received from ail parts of her dominions, for 
the time satisfied a heart so eager for 
émotions. 

To compensate herself for this sacrifice, the 
young Queen now plunged into a vortex of plea- 
sure and ezcitement. Fôte succeeded fête ; 
races, ballets of the most extravagant descrip- 
tion, occupied and diverted her mind, they 
gratified the ardent youth which surrounded her, 
while they alarmed her prudent counsellors.She 
carried the same eamestness into ail her occu- 
pations and interests. When Descartes arrived 
at Stockholm, the Queen passed five hours 
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a day in abatract studios. He drew out with 
her the plan of a great University, for she 
wished to attract to the North ail the rising 
talent of Europe. A Queen who passed hours 
together in studying Tacitus and Herodotus, 
was capable of appreciating those who were 
associating their names with the reyival of 
letters. 

But ail this time the project of abdication 
was only adjourned. It had seized on the young 
Queen's mind, and no considérations could eradi- 
cate it. The very conversation of the celebrated 
men who thronged to her Court made her 
more anxious to seek a life of retirement, of 
study and contemplation. She resolved, how- 
ever, to keep her own secret until ail opposi- 
tion would be useless. The courtiers, however, 
did not see without uneasiness the courts of 
the palace crowded with luggage addressed to 
the private résidence of the Queen at Gotten- 
burg. Besides, she began to lavish honours 
on those she preferred; she created a number 
of SenatorSy and her conversation betrayed 
that some great project was on the eve of being 
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announced. The wbole kiDgdom was agitated, 
and Christine found the moment had arrived 
when, if she hoped for a quiet succession 
to her inheritance, she must déclare her in- 
tention. 

The Senate was for the third time convoked, 
but the Queen now addressed them in a différent 
tone. Their advice was no longer asked for, 
or even their approval sought. In a few firm 
and decided sentences, she announced her inten- 
tion to abdicate. 

The Queen then summoned Charles Gustavus, 
in order that she might make final arrange- 
ments with him. It must be said she well 
considered her own interests. When a sagacious 
counsellor remarked ** that she wquld take with 
her such a large share of intellectual wealth/* 
she replied that at the same time it would be 
wise to combine this with worldly wealth, which 
was onlj despised in pastoral verses ; besides, she 
added : — 

*' I désire the power of conferring blessings 
and • benefits around me. What a privilège to 
possess the means of changing in one moment 
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the fortunes of an unbappy man, of brîngîng 
joy and hope to troubled spirits. There are 
pleasures which never tire, and this is the only 
one of the attributes of royalty which I shall 
regret." 

In this spirit the Queen made great demands 
on the State revenues. She required the pro- 
perty of the Islands of Oland, Gothland and 
Osel, WoUin and ITsedom; the town and the 
Château of Yolgates, and part of Fomerania. 
Altogether the Queen's requirements amounted 
to a large proportion of the revenues of the 
country ; but her asoendancy was so great that 
the Senate oould not resist them. They were, 
however, firm in their détermination only to 
give her a life interest in ail thèse properties. 
The Queen, to her mortification, perceived the 
first indication of the change which foUows on 
self-abandonment. 

This great and interesting event, although 
not of Impérial interest like the abdication of 
Charles V., was still very remarkable. A young 
and beautiful Queen, at an âge when ambition 
generally exercises so large an influence on 
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character; proud of her illustrious origin, and 
of the important place which so small a kingdom 
filled in Europe; to whose Court not only the 
gay and brilliant courtiers, but so many per- 
sonages distinguished in science and letters 
thronged; a Sovereign wbo bad at so early an 
âge been regarded, if not with esteem, with 
wonder and interest by great Sovereigns and 
their Ministers; — tbat sucb a Queen, so gifted, 
popular, brilliant, and powerful, sbould at an 
âge when others are only starting in life's race, 
détermine to retire into comparative obscurity, 
could not fail to give rise to tbe most eztraordinary 
conjectures; and until tbe irrévocable words 
were uttered, her counsellors might well anti- 
cipate her mind would again change, and 
still hope tbat this resolution was the 
resuit of a temporary excitement, and never 
seriously entertained. In this they were mis- 
taken. 

In the curious, ancient town of TJpsal, not 
far from the splendid cathedral, rises an old 
tower, which stands on a precipitous rock and 
overlooks the wide vale. Within its walls is 
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performed the ceremony of the coronation and 
tfae burial of kings. It teaches a lesson on the 
vanity of human greatness, when the throne 
of the living is placed in the centre of the 
tomba of the dead. As Christine was about to 
die to royalty, she desired that the last event 
of her public life should be accompanied with 
the same dramatic effect as ail the other inci- 
dents of her life, and that the States should on 
this solemn occasion be summoned to meet in 
the Great Hall of the vénérable édifice. 

Tbe touching grandeur of this solemn event 
attracted to Upsal not only ail the magnâtes, 
but the population of the surrounding country ; 
and it was in tearful silence and in the attitude 
of deep respect, and almost awe, that the crowd 
saw the procession wind up the mountain 
side, escorting a Sovereign who was, they 
superstitiously feared, about to bid farewell 
not only to the throne, but perhaps to life. 
In their simplicity they were unable to imagine 
that she would survive this great act of self- 
sacrifice. 

When she entered the Hall, the great dig- 
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nitaries ranged themselves as at a coronation 
OD either aide of the throne. For the last time 
the Royal robes were to be wom. She took 
the sceptre in her right handi and the orb of 
gold in her left, preceded by the Grand-Master 
with the Sword of State, and the Grand- 
Treasurer bearing the Golden Key. The 
Chancelier Oxenstiem, mourning over the sad 
failure of ail hopes of the descent of the Crown 
in the family of the great Gustavus Adolphus, 
stood by her side, and nezt to him the Hereditary 
Prince, in a few moments to become her 
Sovereign. 

The deed of abdication was read by the Chan- 
celier with a faltering voice ; by this deed ail 
her subjects were absolved from their allegiance 
to her person. Then the Count of Brahé, who 
was selected to remove the crown and the Royal 
robes, approached; but at the last instant he 
dedared his inability to do so painful an act. 
The Queen was compelled to take the crown 
from her own head, and placed it in his hand ; 
she then took off her magnificent mantle and 
gave it to the nearest of her suite ; it was im- 
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mediately torn into shreds, and pièces of it were 
handed down as heîr-looms in families. 

It was then seen that the Queen wore beneath 
her gorgeous robes a simple white dress as at 
her first commun ion, when on the threshold 
of life, she had won the hearts of ail. She 
stepped to the edge of the dais, and there 
uttered words full of earnestness and simple 
éloquence. The solemnity of the occasion, the 
touching proofs of love and regard of whioh 
at this suprême moment of her life she was the 
object, ail combined to affect her to tears, and 
sympathetic sobs were heard throughout the 
yast assemblage. At the close of her speech, 
the no longer Queen turned towards the Prince 
Charles Gustavus and tbus addressed him. 

'^You, Prince, are about to ascend the 
throne of the most illustrions sovereigns. I 
need not recall ail their glorious deeds, for they 
are recorded in the history of the kingdom ; I 
am animated by the conviction that I am confiding 
the destinies of a people I so much love, to a great 
and noble Prince ; and that is my only consi- 
dération in naming you as my successor. I 

M 
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am not influenced by oar relatioDsbip, or even 
bj tbe affection I bear you, for thèse should 
hâve no weight where the great interests of the 
State are involved. I give over to you a 
floarishing State, able and faithful ministers, 
a loyal and attached people; and for ail this 
which Providence permits me to offer you, I only 
make two demanda on your gratitude — namely, 
to protect and pay ail respect to my mother, aad 
to regard my people with a paternal solicitude, 
a people than whom none were ever more loyal 
and devoted, whose affection has sustained me 
in ail my difficulties, and who hâve religiously 
kept their oaths of allegiance, from which oaths 
I now relieve them." 

Charles Gustavus made a simple and dignified 
reply, and then the oath of allegiance to the new 
Sovereign was taken. Swords were unsheathed 
and raised to heaven, one cry of "/ swear T* 
pealed through the air. Prince Charles ascended 
the throne the Queen had so lately occupied, 
and the first to proffer her allegiance to the 
new Sovereign was his subject Christine. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rpHB morning of this great solemnity had been 
bright and clear ; but before its conclusion 
dark masses of clouds portended a storm, but 
no weatber could induce Christine to remain 
at TJpsal; sbe declared tbat ail tbe snows of 
the North should not detain ber. Her one 
idea was to flee from tbat frozen corner of the 
North, from those dreary banks of sand, and bleak 
rocks covered with melancholy pines ; to escape 
from this people whom she professed so greatly to 
love, and yet whom at moments she would speak of 
as ignorant, drunken rustics. The sun of France 
and Italy, the civilization of the South, this is 
what she longed for, and it was to attain this 
tbat she had abdicated. 

M 2 
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ChristiDe's first intention had been to make 
a sea voyage, and a fleet of twelve sail was 
coUected to escort her; but she suddenly 
changed her mind, for the only reason, sbe 
alleged, that she wished to satisfy herself of her 
new independence by changing her mind on 
the slightest pretence ; she determined to be, as 
she ezpressed it, " libre comme Tair." She her- 
self admits that her nature was as inconstant 
and capriciou& as the wind. In her journal she 
describes with delight her journey and first 
impressions ; as she left the arid sands, the wide 
uncultivated plains, far behind her. For the last 
time she travelled through yast pine forests, 
over almost trackless moorlands and through 
wild ravines, and she passed by villages rarely 
disturbed by a Royal progress ; nor had the 
excitement of her new freedom diminished when 
she approached the frontier of Denmark. 

Hère, to avoid the curiosity of those who 
she feared might interfère with the in- 
cognito she was so anxious to maintain, she 
determined to disguise herself, and to divide 
her suite into différent parties. On the third 
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day they stopped at an hotel, where she dined 
with 8ome of her ladies, with nothing to dénote 
any différence of rank. With her usual reck- 
lessness she amused herself with ridiculing the 
manners of the people, and with drawing un- 
favourable comparisons between them and her 
own countrymen, asking the attendants many 
unusual questions respecting the Royal Family. 
She did not remark that they ail replied 
with the greatest reserve, with the exception 
of one who, standing in front of the Queen's 
chair, kept her eyes fixed upon her. She was 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the coun- 
try, a grey short petticoat, the borders and 
pockets embroidered with red, a corsage of the 
same colour with silver buttons. The peasant 
girl seemed absorbed in every word that fell 
from the Royal lips ; but the Queen paid her 
no attention, and continued to express her 
opinion, not only of the country, but of the 
people and ail the principal personages of the 
Court. 

After dinner the Royal cortège started again. 
When a few leagues from the town one of the 
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royal pages galloped up, his couutenance ex- 
pressing the greatest anxiety aud alarm; be 
stated that afler having started, a messenger 
arrîved, commanding him to retum immedîately 
to the hôtel, where the Qaeen of Denmark desired 
his at tendance. When he was ushered into her 
présence, Her Majesty desired him to tell his 
mistress that she did not do justice to the King 
of Denmark, nor to the character of the people 
he governed, and that it was to be hoped when 
the Queen was better acquainted with them she 
would know how unfounded her préjudices 
were. 

The Queen could not understand one word of 
this message, until she learned that the peasant 
girl who had stood before her chair and listened 
to every word, was the Queen of Denmark 
herself ; who, hearing that her sister-sovereign 
was passing through her kingdom in disguise, 
had determined to avail herself of the same mode 
of discovering the real character of this remark- 
able daughter of Gustavus Adolphus, who could 
resign the grandeur of a throne for the sake 
of a life of philosophie retirement. It may be 
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well itnagîned thafc this abdication, and tbe 
originality of character it showed, fiUed ail 
Europe with interest and astonishment. Poets 
wrote, and minstrels sang in her praise. 

" Ainsi dans le fond de son âme, 
D'une divine ardeur sentant vivre la flamme ; 
Le soleil des esprits fait pour les éclairer, 
Bépandait ses rayons, commença sa carrière, 
Remplit les oœnrs de feux, les esprits de lumière, 

But in truth the whole secret of her abdi- 
cation was the love of excitement; this deter- 
mined her life, and govemed her subséquent 
chequered existence. She herself said, in af ter- 
years, she had passed through everj diversity 
of life, through scènes and events that never 
could be effaced from her raemory — her corona- 
tion, abdication, abjuration, and expatriation ; 
through émotions enough to bave fiUed up many 
lives. 

" Yes," she exclaims, " I bave experienced 
nearly every sensation, I bave anticipated every 
émotion that could break the monotony of my 
existence. It seemed ever to my mind that 
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annihilation was préférable to that insipid mono* 
tony that so many endure and call life; there 
is no life without movement and excitement; 
tranquillity, repose, settled habits, the absence 
of émotions — in fact perfect rest, ail this is 
only végétation, and who shall say that even 
the tree does not expérience more enjoymènt 
when its branches sway in the storm and it 
shakes to the ground its withered leaves, than 
when in days of calm its lofly top, stands motion- 
less against the blue sky. 

• " How I feel for those unhappy beings doomed 
to measure ont cloth, and at the same time their 
existence, and who only exchange the wooden 
cradle for the wooden coffîn I Foor créature, has 
he existed half a century measuring cloth ? Why 
should he regret life P âges will sweep over his 
tomb, but he will haye no yard measure in his 
hand — this the only différence. 

**I am in the présence of my God, I speak the 
truth and care nothing for the opinion of 
others. 

'*T changed my religion. I bave repudiated 
my early faith. But, my God, I render thee 
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thanks, that afber ail the follies and errors of 
my disturbed life, I am at last driven to Thy 
breast. 

"Tes, I found our religion, that religion 
for which my father bled, was cold and un- 
genial as our climata; such was my dispo- 
sition that friends from a Southern clime 
drew me towards the Catholic communion ; 
besides, must I admit it, there was a certain 
désire to render myself remarkable. God, who 
acts in unknown ways, made use of my love of 
singularity to turn my thoughts to Himself, 
and through that vanity unacknowledged then by 
myself, to become the centre of interest to the 
whole Catholic world." 

But the Queen's abjuration of that faith so 
dear to Sweden was, when known in that 
country, attended by lamentable results; the 
shock killed her mother, whom the Grand Ohan- 
cellor Oxenstiern survived only a few days; 
then it was that even Christine's wilful nature 
was subdued ; she retired into a wild solitude, 
from which for weeks no one could withdraw 
her. The chalet she inhabited in the neighbour- 
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hood of Brussels, was small and desolate; 
tbere she wandered amid the orchards and 
woodlands, mourning the irrévocable past, and 
meditating on the future, and that future, if she 
could hâve foretold it, was one to be regarded 
with anxiety and dread. She was a great 
example of how dangerous it is to indulge in 
any déviation from the natural course of 
life. As Queen of Sweden, with her great 
natural abilities, she might hâve conferred bless- 
ings on a gênerons free-hearted people, and 
left a noble memory behind her ; she exchanged 
a life of honour and glory for that of a world 
wanderer, a peaceful existence for one of wild 
excitement, and a name that was becoming 
glorious in the annals of the nation for one 
associated in history with a dark and terrible 
deed. It is on the crime committed in the royal 
palace of Fontainebleau that the historian of 
Queen Christine's life must dwelL Until this 
deed of guilt, Christine had never been ao- 
cused of cruelty. The tragedy of Fontaine- 
bleau gave a shock to opinion throughout 
Europe, and aroused a universal sentiment 
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of public ÎDdignatioD, and even Louis 
XI Y., anxious as he was to save a Queen 
and his guest from tbe conséquences of her 
unpitying vengeance, was compelled publicly 
to protest against Christine's flagrant viola- 
tion of ail the rights of hospitalitj and of 
public law. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TT was in the Autumn of 1657 that Christine 
arrived at Fontainebleau intending to pro- 
ceed to Paris, when she received a letter from 
Cardinal Mazarin, conveying, in respectful terms, 
the désire of the King that she should, for the 
présent, remain there, and that the palace was 
entirely at her disposai. The Queen's indigna- 
tion was great, she had not left Rome and the 
delights of Southern Italy to be detained, as 
it were, a prisoner, in a palace, however magni- 
ficent, or wide and beautiful the demesne. She 
wrote to the Cardinal Minister in most violent 
terms ; but his reply, ezpressed in very 
courteous language, assigned as a reason that 
arrangements to give her a suitable réception 
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in the capital were not sufficiently matured. 
Ail the reports the Cardinal had received of the 
Queen's meddling conduct in Eome, indeed 
in everj Court where she had resided, made 
him advise Louis XIY. 'not to allow 
her to dwell within the precincts of the 
Tuileries. 

Whatever the charaoteristics of the Prenoh 
Court, it was a model of grandeur and 
dignity, and the extravagancies of the ex-Queen 
were not likely to prove agreeable to a circle 
where the greatest étiquette and dignified man- 
ners prevailed; added to which, since her abdi- 
cation, as she could not occupy herself with 
Swedish politics, she amused herself with 
political intrigues. 

The ex-Queen had passed through Paris on 
her way to Borne, and her first short visit had 
not been a successful one. She had outraged 
many préjudices, and wounded many sus- 
ceptibilities. For a time, she seemed to be 
acquiring an influence over the King which , 
Mazarin regarded with uneasiness; and he re- 
solved, on this second occasion, to keep her 
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as much at a distance as he could, consistentlj 
with ordînary courtesy. But if the Queen was 
Dot allowed to approach the capital nearer than 
Fontainebleau, in that palace she was received 
with every possible considération; in ail re- 
spects she was treated as a Sovereign, and her 
large suite delighted in ail the pleasures that so 
luxurious an abode and the surrounding forest 
could afibrd. ' 

Among the suite was a man of remarkable 
distinction, named Monaldeschi, who had long 
been the confidential friend and adviser of the 
Queen, and had formed one of her retinue in 
Italy. It was under his guidance she had 
Tisited the beauties of those sunny southern 
climes. The acquaintance commenced in this 
wise. The Queen was detained by some acci- 
dent, at a small village in the Bomagna, when 
suddenly Monaldeschi, who resided at a château 
in the neighbourhood, presented himself. He 
was remarkable not only for his charm of 
manner, but for the keenness of his intelligence. 
During the delay required for the repair of 
the carriage, Christine accepted his hospitality 
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— to her imagination, Monaldeschi appeared 
the very type of a hero and poet. He 
was well read in the Italian Masters, and 
the tone in which he repeated theip verse 
was worthy of the beauty of their expression, 
He was passionately attached to his native 
country, and acquainted with ail its Art 
treasures. 

The Queen thought how pleasant it would 
be to be guided in her travels and researches 
by 80 fascinating a companion, and Monaldeschi 
readily agreed to accompany her in her journey. 
ïhe Queen, with her impetuosity of nature, was 
ever reckless of conséquences. She never cared 
whom she offended, or how many préjudices 
she wounded. Monaldeschi was placed at once 
over the heads of ail her Court. She made him 
Captain of her Guard, her chief secretary, her 
confidential adviser. This necessarily caused 
bitter offence to ail those of her household 
who had shown their deep attachaient 
by foUowing her into exile, and who really 
were devoted to her person. Monaldeschi 
was not one of those who wear their 
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hoDOurs meekly. He was impetuous, authorî- 
tative, with a great sensé of his own superîority, 
qualities whîch are rarely pardoned. A dan- 
geroas counsellor for a Queen so prodigal of 
her life, her genius, and the rare qualities with 
which she was endowed. Admirable as a 
cicérone» Monaldeschi was tbe person least 
fitted to possess the confidence of one who 
delighted in state-craft, and who carried her 
diplomatie interférence into every Court she 
visited. 

Athough the Queen resented what she chose 
to consider her exile at Fontainebleau, still, sur- 
rounded by her small circle of young and joyous 
friends, she had little cause to complain of dul- 
ness ; every day there waa some fresh excitement. 
A new ballet, a play, or a hunting party in the 
forest. The inventive genius of the Marquis 
Monaldeschi, the major-duomo, was never at 
fault ; but there were higher occupations in which 
the Italian was useful to her. A man of great 
érudition, he was able to assist those studies 
in which she found so much pleasure. There 
was a valuable library in the palace, which origi- 
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nated wîth Charles V., many worka were 
lost, or destroyed, durîng the reign of 
Charles YI. ; bat Francis I. had added to it the 
rich collection of Blois, made by the Princes 
of the House of Orléans ; the Constable of Bour- 
bon and Charles IX. still further enriched it; 
and although Henry IV. transferred a portion of 
it to the Collège qf Clermont, it remained, in 
the reign of Louis XIV., the largest library in 
France. No one was more fitted to appreciate 
it than a Queen who, at the âge of fifteen, had 
found her enjoyment in abstruse and classic 
studies. 

This résidence which she had, at the first, 
so much dreaded for its seclusion, became to 
Christine very agreeable. She delighted in the 
splendeur and beauty of the palace, where the 
History of France and of Art may be traced in 
its architecture and in ail its décorations. The 
wildest parts of the forest, every glade, valley, or 
hill-pass became known to her — she visited every 
retired spot with her ever faithful friends and 
companions by her side. She began to love 
her comparative solitude, and even to feel regret 

N 
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wben it was interrupted by those occasional 
visits which Mademoiselle de Montpensier, or 
tbe King himself from time to time paid 
her. 

So» happily and tranquilly passed the Summer, 
and who that saw this gay Court could 
anticipate how sbortly ail its eDJoyment was to 
be overclouded ? 

There was one of the Queen's household who 
from the first had taken a violent dislike to 
Monaldeschi; whose vanity, assumption, and 
arrogance were quite suffîcient to create him 
numerous enemies, and Sentinelli found in the 
new Captain of the Queen's Guard a formidable 
rival. TJntil the appearance of the Marquis, 
Sentinelli had been the confidential ad viser, the 
faithful friend and counsellor of the Queen. He 
now found he was entirely set aside, and he who 
as major-duomo was so recently the organiser of 
every party of pleasure, the suprême favourite and 
récipient ef every state secret, found himself 
suddenly discarded, and compelled to receive 
instead of giving orders. AU this was more 
than sufBcient to excite his Italian brain, and 
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ail hîs thoughts were directed towards vengeance 
for his supposed injuries. 

Sentinelli had been sent to Rome on a spécial 
mission, where he was the constant guest of 
Cardinal Azzolino, one of those wbom Monal- 
deschi had offended by his vain ' pretensions. 
One of the princelj palaces where the Cardinal 
and Monaldeschi used to meet was Madame 
Guachard's, with whom the Cardinal was aware 
that Monaldeschi kept up a constant correspond- 
ence. One morning the Cardinal visited 
Madame Guachard's during her absence, he saw 
an open letter on the table in Monaldeschi's 
writing; he was unscrapulous enough to take 
it up, and perceived at one glance that the 
confidences of the Queen were revealed to 
Madame Guachard by Monaldeschi. He took 
the letter with him to show to Sentinelli, who 
saw with pleasure that his vengeance might soon 
be gratifîed. Madame Guachard's secretary 
wanted an office, which it was in the power of 
the Cardinal to obtain for him. This was a 
sufficient bribe, and the whole of Monaldeschi's 
correspondence was soon in the possession of 
his two enemies. n 2 
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Certaînly never were treaohery and perfidy so 
great as Monalâeschrs. If ever there was a 
woman who commîtted herself to ill-consîdered 
opinions, and who gave utterance to bitter 
though brilliant criticisms, it was Christine ; she 
had no concealment from her confident and friend, 
and the secrets of others entrusted to her were as 
little sacred as her own. Through Mademoiselle 
and others, she had managed to obtain much 
intimate knowledge of the inner life of the 
French Court, which she told to Monaldeschi, 
and which he in turn communicated to Madame 
Guachard. But even this breach of ail political 
confidence was as nothing to what any woman 
must hâve felt, at finding herself held up to 
ridicule; her weakness and foUies betrayed to 
another woman ; her extravagances ruthlessly 
criticised ; and, worst of ail outrages, the last 
to be forgiven, her pretension to beauty 
scoffed at. Certainly, if ever there was a 
traiterons correspondence which was calcu- 
lated to turn every feeling of interest and 
regard into deadliest hatred, it was that of 
Monaldeschi. 
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Sentinelli returned to Fontainebleau from 
Borne, to find the favourite and bis rival more 
firmly rooted than ever in the good opinion 
of the Queen. His firsà object was to lull any 
suspicion of jealousj and ill-feeling on his part 
against Monaldeschi, and to make it appear to 
the Queen that his conduct was influenced 
entirelj by disinterested motives when he de- 
nounced his perfîdy. 

The favourable moment presented itself. Sen- 
tinelli was sent for by the Queen to give her 
some information respecting his mission to Borne. 
After the business of the interview was con- 
cluded, she observed that he still lingered in the 
room, and that he appeared distressed and agi- 
tated. She inquired what was the cause of his 
émotion. 

" I hâve a terrible secret in my heart, Your 
Majesty. I tremble to tell it, and yet I cannot 
endure to conceal from Your Majesty how cruelly 
y ou are treated." 

" Cruelly treated by whom ?" 

** Must I say it ? Yes, the name shall be ut- 
tered. Your Grand Chamberlain Monaldeschi." 
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'* Take care how you calumniate such a man ; 
jealousy of my regard is no excuse for outrage 
and calumDy, nor shall it go unpunished." 

" Ah, Your Majesty, I am not the accuser, he 
shall condemn himself ; the outrage is great, the 
crime a terrible one, I will consent to forfeit my 
Ufe if I do not prove my accusation/' 

" You surprise me. What does it ail mean ?" 

" Can I rely on Your Majesty's self-command 
not to tear up thèse papers, when your just 
indignation is roused." 

" What papers ? let me see ; it is the Cham- 
berlain's writing. Whom are they addressed 
to?" 

" Madame Guachard." 

" Whom I knew at Eome ?" 

" The same, Your Majesty." 

" Good heavens 1 is it possible ? Why, words 
I hâve said I see repeated. I am mocked ; 
tumed into ridicule. It is impossible — it cannot 
be Monaldeschi I No man could be so base — so 
cruel. No, no, it is not Monaldeschi." 

" Your Majesty knows the signature, and can 
see that there is no mistake." 
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" The traiter ! the villaia 1 And you hâve 
read them ?" 

" Yes, I was ander the neoessity of doing so 
for Your Majesty's protection. Would to God I 
alone had read them." 

'* What ! you tell me that thèse letters hâve 
been circulated in Rome ?" 

*' Before they came into my possession, since 
then I hâve considered them sacred; but they 
were previously shown to the Cardinal 
Azzolino." 

" Worse and worse I infamy heaped on in- 
famy. I am insulted, held up to ridicule in 
Erome. My State secrets betrnyed. Ah I he shall 
die. Yes, he shall pay the forfeit of his 
crime. You hâve seen, Sentinelli, how I loaded 
him with benefits. What unexampled treachery, 
villainy, and wickedness I He ought to die." 

" Will Your Majesty permit me to hâve the 
letters copied before they are shown him, as he 
might destroy them ?" 

" Yes ; but copy them yourself — let no one see 
them." 

"Your Majesty will résolve not to say 
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anytbing to tbe Marquis until my work is com- 
pleted." 

'^ Yes I Tes ! but he must die. Sentinelli, can 
I dépend on you ?'* 

" My duty is in ail things to obey Your 
Majesty. 

'' Then you must désire Landini, Ostrachi, and 
one other to be in readiness/' 

"Your Majesty may rely on their fidelity. 
Your Majesty bas determined he is to die ?" 

" What, do vou think I will be so ill-treated 
— so reviled — and let the traducer live to repeat 
bis infamy? Send for a priest, tbat be may 
be confessed." 

Sentinelli departed to copy bis letters, and 
lefl Christine in a state of terrible agitation. 
Sbe tbrew berself on a sofa and burst into 
tears. Hère was an end of ber dreams of friend- 
sbip, of trutb, of loyalty, of faitb — ail, ail 
bad vanisbed. " Ob, bow far better," sbe 
tben felt, " to bave remained on ber tbrone, 
beloved by ber people, tban to bave sought 
in retirement for tbat tranquillity — tbat peaoe 
— tbat sympatby sbe bad ever desired — 
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dreamed of. She, a queen — a woman — the 
laughing-stock of those men who were wont to 
admire her superior intelligence ; it was insufifer- 
able." Her brain seemed on fire. Tbe room she 
Bat in opened on tbe beaatiful garden wbicb was 
redolent of cbarm. It was tbe garden of tbe 
Fontaine-bleau wbicb gave its name to tbe 
palace ; a perfect création of Francis I., Italian 
in its taste, like tbe arcbitecture and painting 
witbin, tbe "jardin délectable," to use tbe ex- 
pression of Bernard Falissy. Le Nôtre bad but 
recently been adding fresb terraces to it, and 
repeating on a smaller scale tbe wonders of Ver- 
sailles. Even on tbis November day ail was still. 
No Sound save of tbe rippling of tbe water 
tbrougb marble fountains, ever flowing limpid 
and clear, an emblem of wbat life sbould be in its 
purity and fresbness, as it resembles life in tbe 
rapidity and continuity of its fall. 

Tbe Queen passed two bours in tbis retirement 
wbile Sentinelli was copying tbe letters. Tbe 
stillness, tbe loneliness did not produce tbe 
effect tbat migbt bave been expected, of recall- 
ing ber to tbougbts wortbier of a woman 
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and a Queen. Before leaving the room she had 
sent to Bummon Monaldeschi to her présence, 
but he could net be found. By a contradiction 
of mind, she almost hoped that he might hâve 
left the Palace; but, alas, it was not so. He 
was only hunting in the forest, and bis rival 
Sentinelli was well resolved that he should never 
again cross bis path. 

When the Queen returned to her apartment, 
she found Sentinelli, and with him the Père 
Lebel, Prier of the Mathurins of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

" My Father," said the Queen, " foUow me ; I 
wish to speak to you in secret.'* 

" I shall obey Your Majesty." 

" My Father, I will entrust you with a terrible 
secret. I wish to show you thèse letters, 
written by a man in whom I placed ail my 
confidence. Does not such a man deserve to 
die ?" 

The Prier replied, " Violent passions are evil 
counsellors, Your Majesty ; if you take time to 
consider the wrong done, your better feelings 
may prevail.** 



r ^ 
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** Ah I my Father, it is impossible to forgive 
this outrage — this base ingratitude. But you 
sball read the letters ; I give them you to read. 
I will promise you not to take any stepa until 
your return. You will judge for yourself if trea- 
soD could be deeper." 

" I will obey Your Majesty. I will take the 
letters, and accept Your Majesty's assurance 
that nothing will take place until my return 
to-morrow." 

"Not to-morrow, to-night; I insist on to- 
night." 

" Queen, I will obey you ; but reflect that 
Sovereigns are God's Vice-Regents on earth, 
and that God commands us to forgive our 
enemies." 

The Prier retired, and soon after Monaldeschi 
returned from hunting. The Queen ordered his 
immédiate attendance, and he appeared without 
giving himself time to change his hunting- 
dress. 

The moment he entered the Queen said, " You 
see in me. Marquis, a victim of the most odious — 
the vilest treachery.** 
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" What, Your Majesty betrayed ? Is it that, 
not content with detaining you hère, Msr- 
zarin " — 

" No, the traiter is of my own house. He is 
one I bave loaded witb faveurs." 

•* Wbat, Sentinelli ! I sbould not be surprised, 
Your Majesty, be may prétend to despise your 
goodness." 

" Despise is not tbe word.' 

" His fault must tben be very great.' 

** Indeed, a most fearful outrage. Wbat do 
you tbink a man merits wbo is tbe betrayer of 
my every confidence ; wbo utters foui calumnies 
against me ; wbo distils leprous poison into tbe 
ears of otbersP Wbat merits tbe man wbo 
insults bis Benefactor, Friend, and Queen, and 
rendors ber tbe object of bis vile calumnies 
and of bis bitterest ridicule ?" 

" Wbat does be deserve ?" 

" Yes." 

** I repeat, if Sentinelli bas tbus calumniated 
Your Majesty, be sbould be punisbed by — " 

" Deatb." 
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" Yes, if he has really committed thîs crime — 
by death." 

" It îs well you hâve pronounced his sentence." 

** I am prepared to serve Tour Majesty. This 
arm — " 

" Against whom would you direct it ?" 

" Your look is fixed on me, Your Majesty, Is 
it not the Count de Sentinelli who has committed 
this offence ?" 

" Yes, draw your sword. Do justice on your- 
self ; for you deserve it. Die by your own hand, 
if you do not die of shame. Do you see thèse 
letters, perfidious man ? Bead them." 

"But, Queen, thèse are not in my hand- 
writing." 

" Hâve you not written such letters ?" 

"No, never; it is a falsehood — a calumny. 
Whoever has attached my name to thèse has 
forged it. How could Your Majesty crédit such 
infamy?" 

" Villain 1 if I show you the letters in your 
own handwriting. Thèse are copies." 

" Then, Your Majesty, let me see thèse letters. 
I may in a moment of exaltation, writing to my 
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friends, bave expressed more than I întencled ; 
but never bave I been unwortby of the regard 
Your Majesty bas bonoured me witb, and wbicb 
caD never be effaced from my memory." 

" Be silent, misérable man ; tbe évidence of 
your inlamy is in my possession, and you 
die." 

And tbe Queen left Monaldescbi alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

rT was in the beautiful Oalerie des Cerfs that 
the Queen again summoned the Father Lebel 
to meet her, after he had terminated the perusal 
of the letters. The spot was ill chosen for the 
tragedy that was to follow ; for on it the taste 
of Francis I. had been lavished, and ail the 
m asters of décorative art — Bosso, Primatice, 
Nicole dell* Abbate — had fumished it with 
graceful and beantiful works ; while the exquisite 
f orms of Benvenuto Cellini fiUed the deep recesses. 
This gallery had been especiallj associated with 
scènes of gaiety and festal banquets. There had 
been no melancholy historiés connected with Fon- 
tainebleau ; it was the abode of light, of love, 
and enjoyment. Well might Monaldeschi fail to 
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realize that any hand, however reckless, would 
dare to stain with blood the scène of tbe glories 
of France, and associated with the most illustrions 
names. 

It was therefore with the utmost confidence in 
his powers of persuasion that he met the Queen 
again. 

When he entered, he saw Sentinelli, Landini 
and Ostrachi with their swords unsheathed, 
standing at the end of the gallery. 

The Queen was walking in the centre, and was 
in a state of violent agitation. When she saw 
him she exclaimed, *'So you are corne, vile 
traiter !" 

Monaldeschi made no attempt at defence, but 
knelt at her feet and asked for mercy. 

"Queen," said the Prier, placing himself be- 
tween the armed men and Monaldeschi. " Queen, 
I beseech you to stop. No doubt the Marquis is 
guilty; but — ** 

" But I well, what excuse can be made for this 
villainy ?" 

" Leave him time to make his peace with Gbd, 
and during that time more merciful views may 
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penetrate your heart, and you may not hâve to 
reproach yourself with a terrible crime." 

" Oh, Queen," cried Monaldeschi, " listen to me 
only, I pray you listen to my justification." 

*' Well, then I consent, perfidious as you are ; 
I will listen — sheathe your swords again. My 
Father, you will sea that I precipitate nothing, 
and give to this traitor ail the time he requires 
to justify himself if he can do so." 

Monaldeschi had nothing to say in his excuse, 
the facts were flagrant, his own letters were 
his accusers; ail he could do was to implore 
for mercy. 

" I will," he cried, " if you please, become an 
exile myself from the world ; I will live amongst 
the savages of the new world, my name shall 
never be beard again, only let me live," and 
he f ell again at the Queen's feet. 

" Queen, you must hâve mercy !" exclaimed 
the Prier. 

Christine remained inexorable; only uttering 
the words, " He shall die," and left the galleiy. 

Sentinelli and the others then approached 
him, with their swords drawn, and exhorted 
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tbe Marquis to confess himself to the Prior, as 
he had only a fevr moments to live. At bis 
prayers and supplications Ostrachi, who from 
the first had most reluctantly joined Sentinelli 
and Landrini in this crime, said he would go to 
the Queen and see if he could appease her 
wrath. The others consented; but he retumed 
in a few minutes, the tears in his eyes, to say 
that ail efforts were useless. 

Sentinelli desired the men to advance. 

It was then that the Prior interfered with the 
authority of the Church, " You are," he said, 
*^ about to commit a fearful murder. I refuse to 
confess and absolve him until I again appeal to 
the Queen, I T^am you not to touch him until 
my retum— a man not in a state of grâce." 

The Prior found the Queen in a state of ter- 
rible agitation. 

" Madame," said the Prior, *' Madame, by the 
sufferings of our Saviour, by His precious 
wounds, by His passion, hâve mercy on thia 
unhappy man." 

** Prior, criminals bave been broken on the 
wheel for less." 
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" Madame, it is not from pity for him, it is 
for your Majesty's own sake ; does Your Majesty 
consider you are dwelling in the Palace of the 
Kings of France, you cannot yiolate the sanctity 
of the Palace and of hospitality, the King will 
never pardon it." 

"I am a Sovereign still, Prier, I hâve 
authority over my own subjects. I am not a 
prisoner in this palace, other sovereign s hâve 
acted as I am about to do." 

''Madame, pardon me, they were in their 
own territory. 

Prier, you irritate me." 
Madame, it concerns your own honour and 
réputation; at least give the Marquis a fair 
trial." 

" A trial. Prier 1 What hâve ail my letters 
produced, a traiter such as this? A fair 
trial? Never! never 1 Prier, leave me," and 
the Queen almost pushed him from her apart- 
ment. 

The Prier returned to the gallery and told 
the unhappy man, who was weeping bitterly, 
there was no hope. He made his confession in 
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French, in Latin, and Italiani as well as his 
sobs would permit; then Sentinelli approached 
and said, 

'^Leave us, Frior, this is the end, he must 
die." 

The Frior retii^ed fpom the gallery, the doors 
were closed, there was a struggle, a wild cry 

foUowed by a deathlike stillness ; the brilliant, 

« 

gay, accomplished but evil-hearted man, had 
ceased to live. 

He was buried in the Church of Avon at the 
extremity of the park. His tomb, his coat of 
mail, the stain on the floor of the gorgeous 
gallery, are still shown as records of this terrible 
historié drama. 
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APPENDIX. 



rpHE foUowing letter, which the Queen wrote 
to Mazarin afler tbe death of Monaldeschi, 
will shew the indignation with which this 
terrible crime was regarded by the Court of 
France, and her extraordinary exaltation of 
character. 



<< Monseigneur le Cardinal, 

** Ceux qui vous ont appris le détail de la 
mort de Monaldeschi, mon Grand Ecuyer, étaient 
très-mal informés. 

" Votre procédé, tout fou qu'il est, ne devroit 
point m'étonner, mais je n'aurais jamais cru 
que ni vous, ni votre jeune maître, eussiez osé 
m'en témoigner le moindre ressentiment. 
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*^ Apprenez tous, tant que vous êtes valets 
et maîtres, petits et grands, qu'il m'a plu d'agir 
ainsi ; que je ne dois, ni ne veux rendre compte 
de mes actions à qui-que-ce soit, et surtout à 
vous 

" Vous jouez un singulier personnage pour 
un homme de votre rang I Quelques raisons 
qui vous aient déterminé à m'écrire, je fais trop 
peu de cas pour m'en occuper un seul instant. 
Je veux que vous sachiez, et que vous disiez 
à qui voudra l'entendre, que Christine se soucie 
peu de votre Cour, et encore moins de vous; 
et que pour me venger je n'ai pas besoin de 
récourir à votre formidable puissance. 

*' Sachez, Monsieur le Cardinal, que Chris- 
tine est Reine partout oii elle est, et qu'en 
quelque lieu qu'il lui plaise d'habiter, les hommes 
quelques fourbes qu'ils soient, vaudront encore 
mieux que vous et vos affidés. 

'* Le Prince de Condé avait bien raison de 
s'écrier, quand vous le détenez inhumaine- 
ment à Yincennes, ' ce vieux Renard qui jus- 
qu'ici à trompé Dieu et Diable, ne se lassera 
jamais d'outrager les bons serviteurs de l'Etat.' 
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" Croyez moi, Jules, comportez-vous de ma- 
nière à mériter ma bienveillance. C'est à quoi 
vous ne sauriez trop vous étudier. 

" Dieu vous préserve d'aventurer jamais le 
moindre propos indiscret sur ma personne. J'ai 
des amis et des courtisans à mon service, qui 
sont aussi adroits, aussi surveillants que les 
vôtres, quoique moins bien surdoyés. 

" CflEISTINB. 
<< Fontainebleau, ce 19 Noyembre, 1657." 



Maxims of Queen Ghristine^ collected in a work 
entitled, " L* Ouvrage de Loisir.** 

La vie ressemble à une belle musique qui 
charme, qui plait, et ne dure peu. 



Tout passe comme un éclair, le bien et le mal 
dure si peu, qu'ils ne méritent pas qu'on s'en 
réjouisse, ni qu'on s'en fâche. 
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Ceux qui profitent de tout, sont sages et 
heureux. 



Les Princes ridicules sont fait pour faire rire 
et pleurer les gens. 



L'on est plus sensible aux maux de ce monde 
qu'à ses biens. 



On peut rendre tous les malheurs glorieax, 
quelques grands qu'ils puissent être. 



Les mépris vengent noblement un grand 
cœur. 



Quand on est faible on ne peut, et quand on 
est puissant on ne doit se venger. 



C'est sur les sympathies et les antipathies que 
la raison à perdu ses droits. 



Les sots sont plus à craindre que les méchans. 
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n y a des occasions où les grands hommes 

■ 

pleurent sans se faire tort. 



Les hommes ne seraient ni traîtres, ni men- 
teurs, s'ils n'étaient pas faibles. 



On s'éflTorce en vain de paraître ce qu'on n'est 
pas. 



Les arrêts de sa propre conscience sont irré- 
vocables. 



L'ingratitude ne doit pas empêcher de faire 
du bien. 



On aime ceux à qui l'on a fait du bien; on 
haït ceux à qui l'on a fait du mal. 



Les gens qui se divertissent trop s'ennuient. 



Les hommes ne sont pas faits pour les plaisirs, 
mais les plaisirs sont fait pour les hommes. 
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Ce n'est pas sans raison que la nature a donné 
des épines aux roses. 



Tout ce qui ne rend pas Thomme plus sage, 
plus fort, ni plus heureux, est inutile. 



Les fanfarons sont rarement braves, et les 
braves sont rarement fanfarons. 



Les grands hommes et les sots font quelque- 
fois les mêmes choses, mais ils les font d'une 
manière différente. 



THE CHATEAU OF VINCENNES, 
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CHAPTER L 

TT was almost on the eve of that Révolution 
by whîch the old monarohy of France was 
overtbrown, and which, even at the présent hour, 
afber ninety years, influences her destinies, that 
a Btrildug scène was witnessed in the Farliament 
of Paris. On the same day three générations of 
the royal house of Bourbon — the Princes of Oondé 
— took their seats in the august assembly : the 
stately Prince de Condé, princely in bis manner as 
in bis birtb ; bis son, the Duke of Bourbon, and 
bis grandson, Louis-Antoine-Henri de Bourbon, 
Duke d'Enghien. On the préviens day, the 
youngest of thèse princes of the blood had been 
received as a knight of the Order of the Saint 
Esprit. He had just attained bis fourteenth 
year, having been born in 1772 ; he was on this 
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occasion greeted with loud acclamations, for his 
bearing and his gênerai appearance were worthy 
of bis illustrions race. He wore tbe ancient and 
picturesque costume of tbe knigbts of tbe Order : 
tbe vest of wbite satin, witb tbe ricb purple 
velvet cloak, tbe magnificent gold coUar and jewel 
of tbe order. It was a picture wbicb tbe painter 
would love to dwell on, and wisb to record. 
Tbe ladies of tbat brigbt Court, wbere tbe 
approval of ladies was décisive of merit, pro- 
nounced bis bearing to be wortby of tbe princely 
House, wbicb sprang from, and wbicb bad 
rivalled tbe race of kings; tbey traced in bis 
countenance a resemblance witb tbe well-known 
portrait of tbe Count d'Engbien de GerizoUes, 
wbom De Guast bad promised to présent as a 
prisoner to tbe ladies of Milan — as tbe youngest 
of tbe bouse of Condé, tbe future destinies of tbe 
race of tbese great captains depended on tbis 
life. He bad already given proofs tbat he was 
not wanting in tbe military instincts of his 
family — of a family wbo bad given so many 
heroes to France; and be bore a name much 
cherisbed in tbe bearts of tbe people. 
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Standing on the steps of the throne, and not 
occupying the throne itself, the Oondés had not been 
the objecta of envious ambitions, of suspicions 
and riyalries; for men may hope to usurp a 
throne, but cannot usurp the glories and honours 
of a race. The name of Condé was never pro- 
nounced but with respect and affection, and so 
on this occasion not only wichin the walls of the 
Farliament, but without, ail classes greeted with 
acclamation, and covered with their welcome as 
with flowers, the young Prince on this his first 
public appearance, who concentrated in his person 
the graceful and courtly qualities which distin« 
guished the nobility of France. 

The Duke d'Enghien was born at the Château 
of Chantilly, on the 2nd of August, 1772; his 
father was Joseph, Duke of Bourbon; his mo- 
ther, Louise-Thérèse-Mathilde of Orléans. His 
birth was attended by a séries of unfortunate 
incidents, which were regarded at the time as ill 
omens for the future. His mother lay on the 
verge of death ; the child was so weak that he 
had to be wrapped in lînen steeped in spirits of 
wine ; a spark caught the linen, and the infant 
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was wîth diflSoulty rescued from a terrible fate. 
During* his boyhood, hîs life was constantly im- 
perilled from his recklessness of danger. The 
Count of Yirieu and the celebrated Abbé Millot 
were his tutors ; the former undertook his éduca- 
tion in ail the manly exercises which develop 
the body, and call forth its énergies; to the 
latter was entrusted the conduct of his studies, 
and both thèse instructors faithfuUy performed 
their duties. 

It was said of the princely race of Condé, 
" C'était la plus belle que la France a vue briller à 
la tête de ses armées — ^la branche de laurier de la 
France." Predestined to glory, forthree centuries 
this illustrions Une, conspicuous in French history 
for noble and illustrions deeds, were the ardent 
defenders of that monarchy to which they were 
so nearly allied. Nor had there been wanting to 
their lives the illustrations of great misfortunes. 
The name of Condé rose into greatness and 
splendeur with the House of Bourbon, and as it 
shared its glory, so it partook of its adversity down 
to its last final calamity, when the murder of 
the youngest of the princes of the Bourbon race. 
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was the closiog scène of the terrible deeds of the 
French Bevolution. 

It was on the 17th July, three days after the 
fall of the Bastille, that the Duke d'Enghien 
foUowed his family into exile. An army of emi- 
grants was rapidly oôncentrated on the banks of 
the Bhine.* Historj has justly condemned the 

* L'erreur des émigrés fnt de compter sur les puissances 
étrangères pour rétablir en France l'ancien ordre des choses 
renversé par la Réyolution, ce fut de croire à la générosité 
et désintéressement de nations souvent ennemies, et toujours 
jalouses. L'exemple de Louis XIY. prenant en main la cause 
des Stuarts aurait dû régler la conduite des Princes de l'Eu* 
rope; si, comprenant leurs véritables intérêts, ils avaient 
ouvert les yeux aux dangers dont ils étaient entourés. Mais 
au prologue de ce drame qui va bouleverser le monde, et 
changer toutes les existences, les rois et les ministres n'en 
soupçonnèrent pas les mystérieuses et sanglantes péripéties, 
ils 7 assistèrent en se réjouissant à part de l'affaiblissement 
que les troubles intérieures devaient faire subir à la monarchie 
française. La coalition cherchait moins à sauver Louis XYI. 
qu'à humilier la France, et la réduire au rang de puissance 
déchue. Les hésitations de Leopold YL; les secours intéressés 
de François YL; les tergiversations du Roi de Prusse; les 
vaniteux et superbes dédains des petits Princes allemands; 
la morgue insolente des généraux, l'arrogance des officiers in- 

P 
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conduct qf the great French nobility in their 
endeavours to conquer the révolution f rom without, 
rather than from within. It cannot be doubted 
that by remaining near the throno, instead of en- 
deavouring to enlist the sympathies of foreigners 
in the royal cause, they would haye encouraged 
the weak and desponding, while they would hâve 
depriyed the anarchists of their most powerful 
popular cry, when they denounced the nobles for 
conspiring with the foreign enemies of France ; 
but the French nobility were greater in active 
than in passive courage. They weakly imagined 
that ail Europe would be in arms for the ancient 
dynasty ; that they would re-enter France as the 
vanguard of a powerful army. It has been well 
styled, *' une faute glorieuse, une héroïque folie/' 

férienn, toat découlait du même principe. C'était an parti 
pris de fouler aux pieds la France trop long-temps triomphante. 
Si un Prince d'Allemagne pouvait se yanter de n'avoir jamais 
donné un verre d'eau à un émigré, si un autre interdisait certaines 
routes de ses états aux juifs, aux vagabonds, et aux émigrés, 
on ne s'étonnera pas d'entendre le Prince de Coudé se plaindre 
de la barbarie de ses soi-disants alliés, et le Duc de Berri 
avouer que les Autrichiens lui faisaient mal au cœur. 
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The little army of emigrants was not successfui, 
and they found themselves betrayed by those 
whose great désire was the humiliation of France, 
who bad to be forgiven her centuries of 
glory. 

The campaign of 1793 added to the glories of 
the House of Condé, the corps of the Duke of 
Bourbon had been disbanded ; the Duke, with the 
Duke d'Enghien, joined the army of the Prince 
de Condé ; and during the campaign the young 
Prince evinced ail the calm courage and readiness 
of a vétéran. On the 2nd December, at the 
battle of Bortsheim, he won by his courage the 
admiration even of the enemy. The Prince of 
Condé carried the village at the point of the 
bayonet. The Duke of Bourbon and the Prince 
commanded the cavalry. The former was severely 
wounded aud had to retire, leaving the young 
Prince in this responsible post, when he won 
the confidence of ail who served under him by 
his distinguished bravery; he was in 1796 created 
a knight of St. Louis, and from this same year 
dated his tender atttachment for the Princess 
Charlotte de Bohan-Bochefort, the innocent cause 

p 2 
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of bis sad fate, and to whom he was secretly 
married in September, 1797.* In 1795 the Duke 
of Bourbon left the army for England, little 
thinking tfaat he was bidding bis son a last 
farewell. In 1796 tbe Prince of Condé conferred 
on bis grandson tbe command of tbe advanced 
guard. Tbe campaigns of 1796 and 1797 were 
carried on witb varied success, when a suspension 
of arms condemned bim to inaction. Tbe emi- 
grant army was again enroUed in 1798, but only 
for a yery sbort period, and [tbe peace of Luné- 

* The Notice HiBtoriqne, pnblished in 1804, " Â ToaTer- 
tare de la campagne de 1794, le Duc d'Enghien fut fait 
Cheyalier de St. Louis; c'est vers cette ëpoque que l'ordre 
chronologique des faits place le commencement de sa passion 
pour la Princesse Charlotte de Rohan-Rochefort, du moins les 
lettres qui furent saisies lors de l'arrestation du Duc ne 
donnent pas une date plus ancienne depuis cette époque jus- 
qu'au tombeau ; il lui a été toujours attaché, elle seule lui a 
retenu à Ettenheim, elle seule fut l'innocente cause d'une si 
horrible catastrophe. Mais elle est la plus à plaindre, elle lui 
a survécu. Uille fois plus heureuse si le même coup l'avait 
réuni à un Prince si digne d'elle. Ss furent unis secrètement, 
et bien des indices pourraient nous faire présumer que ce fut 
en Septembre, 1797, au moment du départ pour la Russie. 
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ville frustrated ail their hopes, when tbe small 
and gallant force of thèse companions in arms 
and misfortunes parted to meet no more. Great 
errors had been committed, a calm and prudent 
policj had been subordinated to a love of 
glory and excitement, of heroism and self-devo- 
tion; valeur and intrepidity emigrated with 
them. For thèse gallant gentlemen the life of 
the camp was more inspiring than the weary 
watchings in a city, occupied by an excited 
populace. To fight for the Monarchy seemed 
préférable to attempt its maintainance by passive 
endurance, and it must be granted that the emi- 
grants under the command of the three généra- 
tions of the House of Condé performed deeds 
worthy of their quarterings ; they failed through 
the cold apathy and suspicion of their pretended 
allies; but there was no stain on the golden 
lilies borne on the escutcheons of thèse gallant 
princes, 

" Though it is grander, mîghtier to suoceed, 
Yet it is worthy for a cause to bleed.*' 

And no nobler blood was ever shed for a 
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nobler cause sÎDce the earliest annals of 
France. 

After the peace of Lunéville, the Prince de 
Condé foUowed his son, the Duke de Bourbon, 
to England. The Duc d^Enghien asked per- 
mission of the Cardinal de Bohan (so famous by 
the affair of the Collier de la Beine) to réside at 
Ettenheim, one of the possessions of the ancient 
Archbishopric of Strasburg. 
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CHAPTBR II. 

TITTENHEIM- is a small town in the Duchy 
of Baden, situated between the Black Forest 
and the Rhine» about twenty leagues from Caris- 
ruhe. On the death of the Cardinal Bohan, the 
Duo d'Enghien was allowed by the Eleotor 
of Baden to continue to make ît his résidence. 
The house, which the Prince inhabited stood 
in a small park outside the village; the 
approach to it was through a narrow avenue 
of melancholy poplars. A fruit garden and or- 
chard were at the back. In front the grass, 
unenlivened by flowers and much neglected, gave 
a melancholy aspect to the place, the whole of 
which was surrounded by a wall covered with 
ivy and moss. A small sheet of water, from 
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which a shallow stream flowed into the little river 
TJllenbacli, failed to remove the expression of 
désolation which the aspect of this résidence con- 
veyed ; for some houses and localities hâve a 
sinister appearance, and prédispose the mind to 
depressing thoughts. From the terrace, the 
Prince could watch the rapid Bhine as it roUed 
between him and the land he loved so well. On 
the other side were the dark masses of the Black 
Forest which extended into the far horizon. 
Altogether, it was an abode which few in the 
fulness of youth and happiness would hâve chosen ; 
but the Duc d'Enghien at that early âge was old 
in expérience and regrets. Devoted to his 
countrjy he found himself exiled from it, and it was 
a melancholy satisfaction to gaze even at the 
ramparts of Strasburg, and recall the stirring 
events of the last twelve years of his life. 

There was y et another source of interest at 
Ettenheim. Within the Black Forest itself, at 
five leagues' distance, resided the one person, the 
deep affection for whom was the guiding prin- 
ciple of his life, and was predestined to destroy 
it. For reasons which hâve never been olearly 
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explained, the Duke's marriage in 1797 with the 
Princess Charlotte de Rohan was kept secret. 
The most probable cause was her relationship 
with the Cardinal de Rohan. Ever since the 
lamentable affair of the collier, and the Cardinal' s 
weakness and vanity, which was attended with 
such painful conséquence to Marie Antoinette, 
and cast so much discrédit on the royal cause, the 
name of Rohan was abhorrent to the Princes of 
the House of Bourbon. To neither his father 
nor grandfather did the Duc d'Enghien venture 
to announce his affection, much less his marriage 
to the nièce of the House on which the Cardinales 
conduct had cast such a shadow. AH the descrip- 
tions of the Princess vie in commendations of 
her meekness, gentleness, and grâce, and the 
effect she produced on the heart of the young 
Prince was not only instantaneous, but perma- 
nent, but it never prevented him charging at the 
head of his troops, nor did it weaken his 
patriotic feelings. He might hâve said, like the 
Cavalier, 

*< I shonld not loTe thee, dear, 80 mncfa 
LoTed I not hononr more." 
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When however the gallant llttle army was dis- 
banded, ail his thoughts were centred in the apot 
where the object of his affections dwelt. The very 
secrecy he had imposed on himself tended to 
strengthen his feelings, for it added a romantic 
interest to the engrossing passion of his life. His 
time was passed in visits to that picturesque 
château in which the Princess resided. Shortly 
before the terrible catastrophe, he writes on his 
return from one of his expéditions . — 

** It was supposed that I passed the last three 
days boar-hunting in the forest* How little did 
they imagine that those days T was blessed with 
your Society, enjoying ail the delight of your 
présence, and caring little for the wild boars or 
stags of the Black Forest. Oh,.my loved friend, 
why cannot my whole life be devoted to you? 
Why, in order to fulfîl the duties of my birth and 
station, hâve I had so frequently to tear myself 
from you, and I may again be compelled to do so, 
and to leave that abode of love and happiness 
where I forget the tribulations and anxieties of 
my chequered existence." 

Most unhappily it was the very mystery by 
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which thèse long absences were clouded, which 
aroused the suspicion of those spies who sur- 
rounded the First Consul, and whose zeal was 
stimulated by high rewards. 

Bonaparte having crushed Bepublicanism, as 
he had no intention of playing the part of Monk, 
his next object was to destroy ail interest in the 
Bourbons, or, if necessary, to strike down the 
family itself. Every taie, ho we ver improbable, 
that cast suspicion on any member of the royal 
family was eagerly accepted. The résidence 
of a young, energetic, popular Prince too near 
the frontier, gave rise to rumours in the vicinity, 
which were at once communicated to Paris, 
while his mysterious journeyings wére not unna- 
turally associated with designs against the Con- 
sulargovernm ent. 

It was àiso to be regretted that during many 
of his excursions he thought it désirable to 
change his name. He frequently travelled under 
the title of the Count of Saint Maur. On one 
occasion he visited the town of Coire, which a 
French régiment had just left. One officer, 
named Peiquier, remained behind, who was 
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delighted to welcome a young offioer. They 

dîned at the eame hôtel, and the next morn- j 

ing after breakfast the Prince bade him a 

cordial farewell, expressing the hope that some I 

day they might meet again. l 

" I hope so," replied the oflScer, saluting the j 

Prince respectfuUy, " provided we do not meet i 

at the Bridge of Orenburg." i 

It was the officer who had made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on this post, where the Prince 
commanded, thus proving to him that his incog- 
nito could not be maintained, and this justified the 
uneasiness often felt by the officers of his house* 
hold. 

This establishment was not originally a large 
one, but it gradually assumed the proportions of 
a small Court. It was composed of the Marquis 
de Tumery, the Colonel Baron de Grunstein, 
Lieutenant Schmidt, the Abbé Wembroun, T Abbé 
Michel and his secretary, of a confidential 
servant named Jacques» and three upper 
servantSi Ferrand, Poulain, and Canone. In 
his own circle, and, indeed, throughout the 
neighbourhood, the Prince was muoh beloved. 
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His încome was large, and his charitîes ex- 
tended far and wide; no case of distress was 
ever in vain submitted to him, Many of the 
emîgrants of old family were in great, straits, 
and tbe demands on the Prince were innumerable, 
but ail bis gifts were bestowed with a delicacy 
which rendered them more precious. 

On one occasion tbe Cbevalier de Bosoland 
was reported to be lying dangerously ill at 
Offembourg, and in a destitute state; the 
Prince at once visited him, and on taking his 
leave be took down a small engraving which 
represented the passage of the Rhine by 
Louis XIV., and told the old officer it was one 
of a séries of engravings of which be possessed 
the others at Ettenheim, and be showed so much 
interest in it that the old officer asked if be 
might présume to offer it to his Highness. 

" I accept it with pleasure," replied the 
Prince, *' but since you are so kind to me, I hope 
y ou will let me enjoy a similar gratification. 
You tell me bow much pleasure tbe acceptance 
of your offer bas given you. I bappen to bave 
a small sum by me, with which I intended this 
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mornÎDg to bave made a purcbase. I find the 
object is sold, and you tnust relieve me of tbis 
purse," and be placed a bundred louis in bis 
band. 

Tbe officer's eyes fiUed witb tears of grati- 
tude. 

" Corne, corne/' said tbe Prince, seizing bis 
band witb effusion, '* soldiers sbould bave ail 
tbings in common — ^tbeir pains, tbeir pleasures, 
tbeir purses, and tbeir swords. My bappiness 
in exile is to liye witb my old friends and 
comrades as if we were one family." 

And truly be did so, and not only tbe fnends 
of bis exile, but ail wbo were in sorrow and dis- 
tress, for many a league round, fouud tbeir claims 
for relief and compassion allowed at Ettenbeim. 
By ail tbese bis incognito on bis varions ex- 
cursions, and tbe secret of bis marriage witb 
tbe Princess, so sbrewdly surmised, was re- 
spected ; but tbe Prince in bis joumeys was very 
imprudent; be sometimes even croased tbe 
frontier and made excursions into France, and 
was occasionally seen at tbe Strasburg Tbeatre. 
Tbis recklessness, as tbe ambitions projects of 
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the First Consul became more clear, alarmed the 
Prince's friends, and he receiyed from ail aides 
counsels to be more careful. The Duke de 
Bourbon wrote to him: — * 

**Bemember you are very near France; take 
care and neglect no précaution to be warned in 
time, 80 as to leave your présent residencoi if you 
do not think it a safe one, in case the First Consul 
should order your arrest. There is no courage 
in braving danger. Ail the world would blâme 
you for any imprudence, which might be attended 
with terrible conséquences. I repeat, take care 
of yourself, and pray give me the assurance 
that you will do so, so that this anxiety may 
be relieved." 

The fears of the Duke were only too well 
founded; the more so as the Prince did not 
discontinue his excursions. Although he assured 
his friends that he took every précaution not to 
be surprised, it is certain that there was a great 

* M. Thiers says : " Le grand-père et le père des Condés 
étaient à Londres ; le Duc d*Engliien dans le pays de Bade ; 
tous trois an seirioe de la Grande-Bretagne. Us avaient reçu 
ordre de se tenir prêts à recommencer la gaerre.'* 
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uneasiness in the little Court of Ettenheim, which 
was communicated to the Princess de Rohan, who 
endeavoured to persuade the Prince to leave 
Ettenheim for some more distant and safer rési- 
dence, or, at ail events, never to move unless 
accompanied by faithful friends. But the pre- 
sentiments and forebodings of others failed 
to impress the Prince. Although the sunset 
of his life was drawing near, no mystical lore 
imbued his spirit. There was much cause for the 
anxiety of his friends ; and from time to time there 
were indications of danger, which only thegreatest, 
infatuation or the blindness of affection prevented 
him seeing. 

One evening in the month of February, 1804, 
a stranger was seen walking up and down 
before the Prince's résidence; afber some time 
he entered the small hôtel of the Soleil d'Or, and 
inquired after an old soldier called Stohe, who 
formerly resided in that neighbourhood, and he 
appeared annoyed when he was told that he 
had left. During his conversation with the inn- 
keeper, the name of the Duc d'Enghien was 
mentioned; the stranger immediately asked for 
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information as to the Frince's habits ; the num- 
ber of bis establishment, the names of bis 
visitors, and he wrote down the replies of bis gos- 
sipping bost, until at last he remarked the curi- 
ositj of the stranger, and he excused bimself 
for a moment, while he went to fetch Jacques 
to confront him ; on bis return the man had left, 
and no trace could be found of him. 

This gave rise to much gossip and uneasiness ; 
the more so as only a fortnight afterwards, 
while Féron one of the Prince's valets was 
watering the flowera in the balconj, two men 
passed by the narrow street leading to the 
Church of Ettenbeim. One of thèse two Féron 
recognised as Stohe, whom the stranger had 
inquired for. They made signs to each other, 
and Féron, who withdrew from the window, 
observed that they were sketching the plan of 
the bouse. Féron ran for Carrone, and they 
moved from window to window, observing the 
strangers as they walked round the bouse. 

Carrone knew the other stranger as a 
gendarme whom he had frequently met at 
Strasburg. He ran to warn the Prince, 
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who was stroUing in the park ; he retumed to 
the château to find that the two visîtors had 
taken their departure. Even after this, ît was 
with diffîculty that the Prince could be persuaded 
to place patrols round the house at night, and 
by degrees as the sensé of security returned, 
even this précaution was neglected. 
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CHAPTER m. 

TT was in the rnooth of Pebruary, 1804, 
Baonaparte had commenced the fifth year 
of his Consnlate, and ît may be added the fifth 
year of great and noble works. It must be 
granted that his gemus, triumphing over ail the 
obstacles to improvement which democracy put 
in his way, was gradually leading the nation 
to a degree of prosperity unknown for many 
years. It was while his mind was f uU of pro- 
jects of conquest, not only in the battle-field, 
but in the works of civilisation, that through 
the activity of the police several conspiracies 
were brought to light. We leam from Count 
Ségur, who was especially attached to the service 
and the person of the First Consul, that at one 

Q 2 
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tîme an ambuscade was posted on the way to 
Malmaison, another time a mine was dug under 
the road to Saint Cloud; on one occasion a 
block of marble was placed over the door 
leading to the orangery at Saint Cloud, which 
would crush the first person who opened it; 
at night-fall men of sinister aspect armed with 
daggers were frequently arrested prowling about 
in the neighbourhood of the Palace. 

But the conspiracy which was the cause of 
that fatal deed which has darkened for ever the 
conqueror's famé, and which no glory, how- 
ever bright its rays, can illumine, was that 
conspiracy of Georges CadoudaL That great 
Chouan chief was landed in 1803 on the coast of 
France ; and it was suf&cient that he disembarked 
from an English ship, for the First Consul to 
assume that the Government of Mr. Pitt was a 
party to ail the intrigues and plots against 
his life; he attributed their origin to the 
Boyalists, and assumed they were promoted by 
the emigrants. Georges, Moreau, and Pichegru, 
were at once arrested ; besides thèse principal s, 
their accomplices, MM. de Polignac, de Rivière, 
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Lajolais, and many other persons of considéra- 
tion were seized. A great number of persons 
of inferior position were at once condemned ; the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, anxious to relieve 
themselves from the odium of an attempt to 
assassinate, declared their object to be a counter- 
revolution, and that they were expecting a 
Prince of the Blood to land on the coast of 
Béville, where Savary and his gendarmes was 
watching day after day ; they watched in vain, 
no Prince arrived. Disappointed in his expecta- 
tions, the First Consul turned his gaze towards 
the Rhine ; there was the Duc d'Enghien residing 
at Ettenheim, constantly visiting Strasburg, 
and he had, it was assserted, secret and fréquent 
conférences with Dumouriez : a terrible error in 
namo and identity, for it was the General 
Thuméry, pronounced in German Thoumieriez 
and that the project was matured for the en- 
trance of the Prince into Paris. 

Such is the defence of the First Consul, 
supported by ail those who are jealous of his 
réputation, who would if they could wash out 
the stain of innocent blood which has 
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tarnished his famé; but ail impartial writers 
ascribe every step taken in this sad cata- 
strophe to a predetermined policy. That 
there was a conspiracy, noce can doubt, 
but ît was impossible that for one moment the 
First Consul really believed that the Duc 
d'Enghien was a party to it, or that he ever 
visited Paris. There are accounts of mysterious 
meetings at which was présent a personage sup- 
posed to be of importance, from the great consi- 
dération and respect with which he was treated, 
described as a young man with light hair, of a 
graceful présence and distinguished manners, at 
whose entrance everyone rose, and before whom 
even M. de Polignac and de Rivière remained 
standing ; and the flatterers and sycophants, who 
guessed their master's wishes, pretended that 
this was the Duc d'Enghien, and anticipated his 
wishes when they urged the necessity of hia 
arrest at Ettenheim. 

Ségur, admirable historian, devoted to the 
Emperor, and by no means impartial, describes 
the agitation and irritation of the First Consul 
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at the reports he received respecting the Duc 
d'Enghien. 

"How is thisP' he exclaimed, tuming to 
Real, " why did you not inform me that the 
Duc d'Bnghien is residing on the frontier ; am 
I a dog to be knocked down in the streets ? 
Are my would-be assassins to be treated with 
impunity ? Why was I not informed that my 
enemies are crowding into Ettenheim P The time 
has arrived for me to give blow for blow, the 
head of the most guilty must fall" 

The next day at the Council of State 
Buonaparte was still more explicit. 

" Were I to be informed that some member 
of the Bourbon family was hid in the Hôtel of 
the Austrian Ambassador, does anyone imagine 
I would not drag him from his hiding place. 
Are we at Athens, where criminals conld find 
shelter in the Temple of Minerva? When the 
Marquis of Bedmar conspired against the 
Republic of Venice, was he not arrested in his 
own palace? Did we respect the rights of 
nations at Yienna when we were insulted in the 
person of Bernadette, our ambassador ? Well 
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then, if I was well assured that any great person- 
age coDspîring against me was concealed by M. de 
Cobentzel, I would Bot only seize him, but the 
ambassador himself, both sbould be given over to 
tbe tribunals, and if found guilty they should be 
punished — yes, punished, executed !" he cried, 
raisÎDg bis voice and striking the desk witb both 

his hands. " Yes, executed." 

There were numerous spies around Ettenheim. 
The Préfet of Strasburg, M. Shée, and (xeneral 
Laval, who commanded the militAry division. A 
German Jew was constantly prowling about the 
house. One day he announced to the General 
that on the previous evening there had arrived 
at Ettenheim, General Dumouriez. 

It was the blunder in the name already alluded 
to; but on the receipt of this information the 
General Laval at once informed the police that 
the Duc d'Enghien was having interviews with 
General Dumouriez. This was sufficient. The 
First Consul at once ordered that an Inspector« 
General of Gendarmerie should be dispatched 
to report on the habits and conduct of the 
PrincCi and of the oflScers who composed his 
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household. Not a moment was lost. This offîcer 
disguised himself at Strasburg and entered Et- 
tenheim, and then returned to Strasburg to 
draw up his report. In that report it is stated 
that : — 

" The Duc d'Enghien led a very mysterious 
existence ; that he received at Offenburg a great 
number of emîgrants ; that he was frequently 
absent for ten or twelve days, and that it was 
reported in the neighbourhood he sometimes 
visited Paris." 

This report communicated to the General com- 
manding, Moncey, seemed so important, he re- 
solved from excess of zeal to take it to Paris 
himself. A most unfortunate circumstance, as 
none of the statements were verified. On the 
General's arrivai in Paris, he found the First 
Consul too predisposed to aocept any denuncia- 
tions, however improbable, and he burst forth 
into a fit of uncontroUable anger. 

General Moncey was dismissed, and Béai again 
sent for. On entering the closet, he found the 
First Consul studying a large map, and measur- 
iug the distance between Ettenheim and Stras- 
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burg. He raised bis bead as Real entered, and 
exclaimed in a sarcastic tone, 

** Well, wbat bave you to say now, able Cbief 
of ray Police ? You know notbing of tbe con- 
spiracy organizing on tbe frontier, or do you 
consider tbat because Ettenbeim is four bours 
distant from Strasburg it is indiffèrent wbat 
occurs tbere ?" 

Béai replied tbat be was about to inform tbe 
First Consul tbat it was true tbe Duc d'Engbien 
resided at Ettenbeim, and even received a certain 
number of friends tbere, but tbat be never visited 
Paris. 

At tbis moment M. de Talleyrand entered. 

" Wbat is M. Marrias doing at Carlsruhe," said 
Buonaparte, ** wben tbere are conspiracies organ- 
izing at Ettenbeim ?" 

On Talleyrand expressing entire ignorance on 
tbe subject, tbe irritation of tbe First Consul was 
augmented, and it was witb an outburst of furj 
tbat be dismissed tbe Prince and Real. 

But, bowever great tbe indignation, real or 
affected, of Buonaparte, be was keenly aware tbat 
tbe position was a critical one. He could not 
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yét defy ail international law. And to seize the 
Duc d'Enghien on neutral ground was too im- 
portant a step to be taken without the advice 
of his Council. He came to Paris on the lOth 
March, and the same morning the Council was 
summoned. It consisted of his colleagues, M. 
de Talleyrand, Begnier, and Fouché, ex-minister 
of Police. Two questions were submitted to the 
Council — the one relating to the public safety, 
the other to diplomatie considérations. Talley- 
rand read a long report to prove the existence 
of intrigues and conspiracies on the frontier, 
and concluded with the proposition that the 
German neutrality and the territory of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden should be no obstacle to the 
Emperor seizing the Duc d'Enghien, and putting 
an end to the plots against the First Consul's life. 

" Certainly," exclaimed Buonaparte, repeating 
M. de Talleyrand's last phrase, ** we must put an 
end to ail this, and the head of the guilty 
should fall." 

•* I trust, General," said Cambacérès, " if such 
a personage were in your power, you would not 
proceed to such extremities." 



-^j 
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" What," said the First Consul, in a state of 
violent agitation. " I wish you to understand that 
I keep no terms with assassins." 

He then rose and marched to and fro with 
rapid strides ; but Cambacérès, in no way daunted, 
continued to insist on the impropriety of violatîng 
neutral territory, and seizing the Duke in a 
foreign country — admitting, at the same time, 
the justice of arresting him if he placed bis 
foot on French soil. The First Consul became 
more and more indignant. He' interrupted 
Cambacérès. 

"You hâve suddenly become very jealous of 
Bourbon blood." And then elevating his voice, 
he requested the reports brought to Paris front 
Strasburg ; " il s'étourdit par la sonorité de 
ses phrases," and persuaded himself by the very 
violence of his émotions, of the truth of the 
reports he had received as to the présence of 
the Duke at ail the meetings held by Georges 
and the other conspirators. " Parbleu," he ex- 
clairaed, "it is easily calculated. It requires 
sixty hours to come from Ettenheim to Paris, 
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passing by the Rhîne at Rhinau, and sixty hours 
to return, that makes five days ; that leaves five 
days în Paris for the organîzation of conspiracies. 
Hère is everything explained. The mysterious 
important stranger stands forth in the light, 
and the secret of ail the meetings is un- 
veiled." 

A long discussion ensued, and afterwards the 
subservient Council agreed with their master, 
and the arrest of the Duc d'Enghien was de- 
cided. The First Consul retired to bis cabinet, 
and there drew up the fatal instructions, which 
were immediately despatcbed to Berthier, the 
War minister. The orders were to send General 
Ordener by post to Strasburg, there to take 
three hundred drageons of the 26th Régiment, 
quartered at Strasburg, and to surround Etten- 
heim ; to seize the persons of the Duc d'Enghien, 
General Dumouriez, and their respective suites. 
Two hundred cavalry, under General Oaulaincourt, 
were to arrest the Baroness of Reich at Offen- 
burg, and to patrol the roads up to Ettenheim, 
so as to aid the opérations of General Ordener. 
A Courier was to be despatched to the First 
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Consul as soon as the arrest was accom- 
plished. 

On the receipt of thèse instructions, Berthier 
sent for General Ordener, a large sum in 
gold was remitted to him for purposes of 
bribery should force fail, and thab evening 
the General left on his fatal mission. 

M. Thiers says, ** The question was solved 
in a blood-thirsty manner (d'une manière 
sanglante.) At the moment of this terrible 
sacrifice, the First Consul wished to be 
alone, he left on Palm Sunday for Mal- 
maison, and walked up and down alone for 
hours together, affecting a calm which he 
had not at heart. The best proof of his 
agitation was his idleness, for he did not 
dictate one letter during his eight days' 
résidence at Malmaison. Joséphine, who was 
aware of the projected arrest, burst into 
tears. The First Consul disliked tears, as 
he dreaded the efi^ect upon his mind ; he 
answered Madame Buonaparte with a tone 
which he endeavoured to render harsh, ^'You 
are a woman, and do not understand 
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politîcal questions, your duty îs to be 
silent." 

The same day, Prince Talleyrand wrote to 
the Baron d'Edelsheim at Garisruhe. 

" Baron. — I had sent you a note, in whicb 
I suggested the expediency of arresting the 
French emigrants who are settled at Offen- 
burg, for the First Consul learns that 
thèse emigrants hâve entered into the vilest 
conspiracies against his person ; and it is 
with profound grief it has corne to his 
knowledge that the Duc d'Enghien and 
General Dumouriez, both résident at Etten- 
heim, hâve affbrded shelter to the worst 
enemies of France, and hâve been parties to 
most disgracefiil conspiracies against the State 
and his person. 

'* TJnder thèse circumstances, the First 
Consul has judged it necessary, for his se- 
curity, to order two small detachments of 
troops to be sent to Offenburg and Etten- 
heim, to arrest the instigators of thèse crimes, 
who, by their conduct, hâve placed themselves 
beyond the law of nations. General Caulain- 
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court is chargea with this mission, and jour 
Excellency may rest assured that, in fulfiUing 
it, he will aot with the utmost judgment and 
considération." 

This despatch was to be remitted to the 
French Minister at Baden at the moment 
the two detachments of troops passed the 
Rhine. Before, however, putting thèse in- 
structions into exécution, it was thought 
necessary again to reconnoitre the Prince's 
résidence, and to learn what were his means 
of defence. Two offîcers in disguise were 
sent to Ettenheim, where they managed to 
extract ail necessary information from the 
Prince's suite; on their retum, there was 
another Council held at Strasburg, composed of 
General Ordener, the Colonels Caulaincourt and 
Chariot, Gênerais Deval and Fririon, M. de Shée, 
the Prefect of Strasburg, when it was decided to 
cross the Bhine that night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

rvN the 16th of March, 1804, the forces 
under the orders of Ordener, Fririon, and 
Chariot, passed the frontier, yiolated the 
neutrality of Baden, and marched on Etten- 
heim. It was soon after midnight, when a 
large force having been posted so as to 
cover their retum, that they moved on. 
Three small villages had to be traversed 
before Ettenheîm was reached; the column 
marched in silence, but the tramp of the 
horses aroused the inhabitants, and many a 
window was opened, and the occupants 
wondered at the unwonted military display. 
At Ettenheim, where it was not possible to 
avoid the long, straggling approach to the 

B 
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Prince's résidence, the inhabitants, who for 
some time had beard vague rameurs of 
danger to tbe Prince, to wbom tbey were 
devoted, dressed tbemselves bastilj, and in- 
quired tbe meaning of tbis nigbt march 
tbrougb tbe peaceful village. One of tbem 
appealed to Chariot, wbo was verj anxious 
to prevent any agitation ; bad tbe people risen, 
tbe force was mucb too small to bave ac- 
complisbed its object. In reply to tbe ques- 
tion, Gbarlot assured tbe inquirer tbat it 
was an expédition undertaken witb tbe ap- 
proval of tbe Grand-Duke, tbat it was not 
intended to offer any violence to tbe Duke, 
or to interfère in any way witb tbe towns- 
people, it was a mère measure of security 
and of police to obtain information on 
points of interest to France, and to tbe Duc 
d'Engbien bimself. 

Wbile Cbarlot was speaking, tbe soldiers bad 
arrived opposite the bouse. An officer and 
one troop of tbe gendarmes were stationed 
under the window which looked on tbe 
Street, otbers scaled tbe wall at tbe back. 
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and formed a line in the court ; another 
troop, acting on information they had re- 
ceiyed, surrounded the low wing, wbere the 
Prince resided with his two aides-de-camp 
and his numerous suite. There were fire-arms 
in each room, and the Prince kept a large 
sum in gold ready, in case of anj 
emergency. 

By this time it was five o'clock. The 
Prince, who had retumed very late the pre- 
yious evening from a hunting-party in the 
Schwarzwald, was fast asleep, when he was 
awakened by his valet, who rushed into 
his room in a state of extrême alarm, 
exclaiming, 

"Prince! Prince! the French are herel" 
The Duke rose, dressed himself, and in a 
few minutes had joined Colonel Gruenstein and 
the other officers of his household. It was an 
end room, and from the window on three 
sides they could see that the house was 
surrounded. The Duke and each of his 
suite seized a musket, the Prince from the - 

B 2 
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angle of his window saw the Commander 
Chariot. 

If the Duke had fired, in the mêlée 
which would certainly hâve followed, he might 
easily hâve escaped into the forest. Chariot 
saw thîs, and exclaimed, 

" You need not fire. I am in overwhelming 
force hère, and résistance is useless." 

Notwithstanding this menace, the Duke pre- 
pared to fire. Had he doue so, a gênerai 
combat would hâve commenced; the whole 
country would hâve been alarmed, and accord- 
ing to Charlot's opinion he would hâve been 
compelled to withdraw; but by one of those 
fatal impulses which détermine the destinies of 
men and of nations, his aide-de-camp. Colonel 
Oruenstein, seized his arm and entreated him to 
pause; telling him that the house was sur- 
rounded, that he saw the flash of swords and 
bayonets ail down the street, and the Prince, 
by résistance, would sacrifice ail his suite as 
well as himself. 

" You are rigbt," said the Prince, " I may 
risk my own life; but I am not justified in 
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endangering the lives of others. Throw open 
the doors," he said to Carrone, his servant, 
" and let this outrage end." 

The doors were opened, Gênerais Ordener 
and Fririon entered, foUowed by a number of 
officers and men; the gendarmes climbed the 
walls, and the garden as well as the court was 
fiUed with troops. Chariot approached the 
Duke and asked his name — the demand arose 
from the circumstance that they had no accu- 
rate description of the Duke» and he had put 
on the shooting dress which he wore the préviens 
day, and with the exception of a princely pre- 
sence there was nothing to indicate his rank. 
After this question, there was a pause; the 
gênerons dévotion of anyone présent might 
hâve saved the Prince» Baron Gruenstein, who 
had already so fatally interfered, was about to 
reply, when the Prince stepped forward and 
said : 

" If you hâve orders to arrest the Duke 
d'Enghien, you ought to hâve his descrip- 
tion." 
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" As no one will point out the Prince," re- 
plied the Colonel, " I arrest you ail." 

" Well then, I am the Duke d'Enghien," 
said the Prince, stepping forward towards Gene- 
ral Fririon. 

« Then, Sir, you are my prisoner," waa the 
reply. 

" I am not aware," continued the Duke, " on 
what pretence you arrest me, justification you 
can hâve none ; but you are in force, and there 
is nothing more to say. As to you. Sir, tum- 
ing to General Ordener, " you hâve not beeu 
ashamed to lend yourself to this shameful guet- 
à-pens." 

" Prince," said the Gteneral with dignity, " a 
soldier obeys orders." 

" A soldier does his duty," said Gruenstein, 
" but there are orders he should never obey." 

" Silence, Sir," said Ordener. 

" I will be silent," said Gruenstein, " but 
Europe will not be silent at this outrage; and 
the day may come when you will bitterly regret 



it." 



At this moment an alarm was raised. The 
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instruction was not only to seize the Prince, 
but the General Dumouriez, and Chariot left 
the Prince to surround the house in which the 
General was supposed to réside. The first person 
he met was the chief-hunstman of the Grand-Duke 
of Baden, who denounced this violation of na- 
tional independence. The cries increased, num- 
bers of the inhabitants ran to the church, and 
the tocsin was sounded; the Commander of 
one of the detachments entered the church with 
the crowd and compelled the ringer to desist. 
Chariot endeavoured to appease the inhabitants, 
with the assurance that the Grand-Duke was 
cognizant of, and approved of the proceedings. 
On this many of the crowd withdrew. A gênerai 
was arrested, but it was Tuméry, and not 
Dumouriez, according to Buonaparte; a fatal 
mistake of name, and of which he fuUy availed 
himself as an apology for his crime. 

Chariot returned to the Prince, and com- 
menced questioning Gruenstein, when the Duke 
said, *' But for him you would hâve been a dead 
man, you owe to him your life. I had covered 
you with my musket." Then overwhelmed with 
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his misf ortune, he preserved a strict silence ; 
but when Chariot opened the drawers of his 
secrétaire to seize any papers, the Prince re- 
marked with dignity. 

" Sir, you are laying hands on the corre* 
spondence of a Bourbon, of a Prince of the blood 
of Henri IV.," and when he saw that the letters 
of the Princess de Bohan were also seized, he 
begged that the correspondence, which did not 
concern the Government, might be retumed to 
him. 

While thèse proceedings were going on, the 
gendarmes retumed to announce that their 
search for Dumouriez had failed. Then the 
Prince said, " On the honour of a Prince, 
General Dumouriez has never been hère. It is 
possible that he may hâve been arrested with 
instructions from His Majesty addressed to me ; 
but I hâve not seen him, and am ignorant of 
his plans." 

The prisoners, three in number, were then 
removed under a large escort to a windmill at 
a little distance from the town, where General 
Ordener had ordered the Burgomaster to 
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attend that he might formally identify the Prince 
and hâve the procès- verbal drawn up. 

The Duke's faithful servant, Jacques, had 
frequently visited the mill; he heard that one 
of the doors opened on a narrow passage which 
led to the back entrance ; he made a sign to the 
Prince. 

" Open the door," he whispered, " be quick, 
you will find a plank placed across the tank at 
the end of the passage; having crossed it, 
throw the plank into the water, pass through 
the back entrance into the forest; and you 
will be saved." 

The Prince went to the door, but it resisted 
ail his efforts, one of the miller's children, who 
had been playing the preceding evening, had 
locked it. On such slight incidents do destinies 
dépend. 

This movement of the Duke had betrayed 
his intentions, and immédiate orders were given 
to surround the suite. 

AU was now ready for the departure of the 
prisoners; together with the Prince were 
arrested the Gênerais Tuméry and Gruenstein, 
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Lieutenant Schneider, the two abbés, the Prince's 
secretary, and three servants. They passed 
through Ettenheim, and then were placed in 
a peasant's cart which was seized on the road. 
As the party advanced towards the river, one 
of the gendarmes drew near the Prince under 
the pretence of arranging the harness and 
whispered, 

" As you pass the river, if you are a good 
swimmer, jump in, I will take care no one 
foUows you ; it is your only hope of es- 
cape/' 

The Prince had already conceived this idea. 
He was an excellent swimmer, and once landed 
on Baden territory, the slender force under 
Chariot would not hâve ventured to return ; but 
every circumstance was against him, before 
they passed the bridge the cavalry were ordered 
to close round the cart, and this one chance of 
safety was lost. 

On the French side of the Rhine a large bodj 
of cavalry was coUected; when the Prince saw 
them he said to Chariot, 

*'It seems, Sir, that your government has 
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attached great importance to my arrest. You 
hâve the right of the strongest, your expédition 
was managed with great secresy; I am as- 
tonished you were able to surprise me in this 
mannei% for I am, as you are aware, beloved 
at Ettenheim, you should never hâve taken 
me. Only yesterday the Princess of Rohan 
iraplored me not to retum to Ettenheim, and 
in two days I was to leave my house. The 
Princess will foUow me I am sure, she will 
never consent to be separated from me. When 
she does arrive, I trust to you, gentlemen, to 
treat her well." 

At Neu Brisach a large force was under arms. 
Arrived at Phortzheim breakfast was ordered 
at the "Aigle Blanc;" afterwards the Prince 
entered a carriage with Chariot and an oflBcer of 
the gendarmes, while another got on the box. 

" Where are you taking me to ?" asked the 
Duke. 

" To Strasburg, my Prince." 

"And then?" 

" I am ignorant where after that," said Chariot. 

It was half past fîve when the prisoner reached 
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Strasburg, and alighted at the Coloners quar- 
ters, where he rested an hour. At seveu 
o'clock he was conducted to the citadel, his 
friends and suite airived shortly afterwards, 
and were placed in - différent parts of the castle. 
So unexpected had been the arrivai that no 
beds were prepared, and mattresses were laid 
on the ground. As night set in, little as the 
Prince could imagine the extent of his danger, 
gloomy presentiments fiUed his mind ; the silence 
of the guards, the measured tramp of the sen- 
tinels, was only broken by the wailings of a 
little greyhound which had folio wed the carriage 
ail the way from Ettenheim, having been for- 
gotten in the hurry of departure. 

]n his gloomy prison the Prince could hear 
the waves of the dark Bhine in its rapid flow, 
that river which separated him from liberty, 
safety, and above ail from one with whom his 
every interest in life was blended. In desperation 
he appealed to Chariot, in the hope that he 
might gain his sympathy. 

" What, Sir,'* he exclaimed, " in thus arrest- 
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ing a member of the family of your ancient 
Princes, hâve you no remorse ?" 

** Prince," said Chariot, "I act under 
orders." 

"Yet," said the Prince, "the river is there, 
laud me on the other side, and your fortune is 
secured." 

"I must request Your Highness to desîst," 
was the cold reply, and the Prince felt ail hope 
of escape was at an end« 

The Prince in his Journal describes his painf ul 
impressions; the scène of his loneliness was 
aggravated by his séparation firom Gruenstein. 

" After dinner," he writes, " they removed 
Gruenstein to another room, and placed a guard 
of twelve soldiers at my door, I wrote to the 
Princess this morning. I sent it under cover to 
General Laval, and requested him to forward it 
by estafette." 

The nezt morning, he continues, " the 
most extrême précautions are taken, and I am 
not permitted any communication with my 
friends. If this seclusion continues, I shall 
begin to despair. So early as half-past four 
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this moming, Colonel Chariot, accompanied by 
a commissaire, eutered my room to ask for 
my papers. They tied them in separate bundles, 
and told me that they would ail be fient to 
Paris; so I may be detained hère for weeks, 
even for months. The more I reflect, the 
more misérable I feel; I am exhausted, and 
yet am unable to sleep. The Commandant 
of the Citadel, M. Machin, is very courteous 
and pleasant; he comes to visit and sit 
with me, and does his best to console 
me. 

" Saturday J 7th. — I cannot hear anything of 
my letter; I tremble for the health of the 
Frincess — ^if only my note can relieve her 
anziety. I am misérable. Officers hâve just 
made me sign a procès-verbal of the seizure 
of my papers. I am permitted to write a few 
Unes of explanation, to testify that I hâve 
never taken part in any enterprise except 
legitimate warfare. This afternoon, I hâve 
been allowed to walk in the garden with the 
officer of the guard, and there I met my 
companions in misfortune. 
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"Sunday, 18th. — Was awakened at half-past 
one in the morning. Only allowed time to 
dress, and to bid farewell to my friends and 
servauts. I was only accompanied by two officers 
of the gendarmerie, and two gendarmes. 
Colonel Chariot told me that I was to be 
taken to the General of Division, who had 
received his instructions from Paris ; instead 
of which I was put into a post-carriage and 
six. Lieutenant Petermann sat by my side, 
the maréchal-de-loges got upon the front 
seat, with the gendarmes behind.'' 

So it was, and the carriage roUed on towards 
Paris. 

The Prince had been spared the pain of 
knowing that the Princess had come to the 
citadel, imploring permission of an interview 
with him, and, when thus unpîtyingly refused, 
anticipating his removal, she asked for a pass- 
port for Paris that she might see the First 
Consul ; but the Prefect Schée, to whom Chariot 
had referred her, refused to let her pass the gâtes 
of the town. From the hôtel where she lodged, she 
heard, in the middle of the night, the roll of 
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a carriage; she instinctively felt it was the 
Prince. She reached the window just as the 
carriage passed under it, and tumed the 
corner; the sonnd of the receding wheels 
died away, and the stillness of the town was 
unbroken. What a cruel destiny that had 
separated hearts that loved so well — that bore 
through the darkness of night a young, and 
noble, and gifbed life to an untimely fate. 
and left that other life blended with it to an 
even sadder doom. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TIHE Château of Vinoennes was not, at this 
■*■ date, used as a state prison; but had 
been permitted to fall into decay. A massive, 
gloomy pile it was, situated on the verge of the 
forest, and commanded the approach to one 
of the roads to the capital. A small military 
force was quartered in the fortress, com- 
manded by a Gk)vernor named Harel, a devoted 
adhèrent of the First Consul's ; he had been ap- 
pointed to this post as a reward for his 
betrayal of Cerrachi, Demerville, and others, 
who were concemed in a plot against Buona- 
parte. 

It was on the morning of the 20th of 
March that Harel sent for a labourer called 

s 
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BoDDelet, and ordered him to dig in the outer 
ditch, a small trench from four to five feet 
deep. Bonnelet went for a pickaxe and spade, 
but a heavy rain prevented his completing 
his task. When Harel retumed, after dinner» 
he bitterly reproached Bonnelet for his idle- 
ness, and threatened to dismiss him from his 
place. Wbile he was in the ditch, urging on 
the work, a brigadier of gendarmerie, named 
Aufort, came to him in great haste. 

" My Commander," he said, " I hâve been 
looking for you everywhere. An officer has 
arrived on most urgent business. I hâve 
shown him to your apartment, where be is 
waiting your retum.» 

Harel tumed to Bonnelet, and desired him 
to discontinue digging the trench; it was 
by this time about five feet deep. "Leave 
your tools where they are, you can widen it 
to-morrow."* And followed by Aufort he re- 

* In the procès-verbal of Bonnelet, he sajs : " That on re- 
tnming the next daj to finish his work, he found the trench 
filled np; and he heard afterwards that the Duke d'Enghien 
had been buried there. It mnst be remembered that Bonnelet 
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turned to the château. It was then between five 
and six o'clock in the evening ; he found one of 
the gendarmerie d'élite splashed with mud, who 
had evidently ridden hard, and who asked him 
whether he was able to receive a prisoner of 
great importance. 

" Not at this moment," replied Harel, " there 
is no room ready; he must either occupy my 
apartment or the council chamber." 

"It does not matter which," was the reply, 
" only it must be prepared at once, for the 
prisoner will arrive in a few minutes/' 

Harel was annoyed at the peremptory tone 
of the messenger. 

"Who sent you, where are your written 
instructions ? It is not for me to obey orders so 
unformally transmitted." 

" I know nothing of that, my commander is 
Colonel Chariot, who sent me ; he is accompanying 
the prisoner, while I formed one of the escort 
as far as the barrier of Bondy, and I was 
ordered to ride on with this message. I do not 

was a day-Iabonrer, and did not réside within the walls of the 
Castle. 

S 2 
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beloDg to the brigade, but am on duty at the 
barrier, and I hâve nearly killed my horse by 
pressing him in order to arrive in time." 

'^ That may be so, but as you hâve given me 
no written order I give you no receipt, and 
now you may go." 

But the gendame had just left when Harel 
received a note from Real, which said, *'An 
individual, citizen Commander, will arrive imme- 
diately at Vincennes; you will take every pré- 
caution to receive him safely, the désire of the 
Government is that the greatest secrecy is to be 
observed, and no questions whatever are to be 
asked." 

Late in the aflernoon of the 20th of March, 
the carriage arrived at the barrier of La Yillette, 
and then foUowed the exterior Boulevard. It 
turned into the Rue de Sèvres and the Rue 
de Bac, and stopped at the Hôtel Grallifet, 
Rue Grenelle Saint-Germain, where Talleyrand, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, resided. Afler 
half-an-hour*s delay, during which the door 
of the carriage was carefuUy watched, tbe 
postilions received orders to drive to Vincennes. 
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It was precisely six o*clock when the Prince 
reached the gaie of the gloomy castle ; one 
of the last occupants of the then State-prison 
was his own illustrions ancestor. Harel received 
the Duke at the entrance of the sinister-looking 
building. The Prince was calm and coUected; 
not a Word passed between the prisoner and 
his jailor. He was conducted into a badly- 
furnished room, where the fire was not yet 
lit. The Prince, exhausted with fatigue and 
hunger, seated himself near the fire-place and 
asked Harel for refreshment. 

So little was a guest expected that Aufort 
was sent into the village to procure some food ; 
he returned with two or three dishes, which he 
placed on the table that had been prepared by 
Harel himself. There was a distinction in the 
Prince*s manner which greatly imposed on Harel, 
who stood at some distance from the table. 

" Sir," said the Prince, " I hâve a faveur to 
ask of you, and I trust you will not consider 
it an indiscrétion. I hâve a travelling compa- 
nion, a little greyhound, which has been left 
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outside, may I ask you to send for him, that I 
may divide my dinner with him ?" 

Harel bowed, and himself fetched the poor 
little Mohiloff, wLo was crouching in the gloomy 
passage. When he bounded into the room, the 
Prince*s countenance lit up with a gleam of joy 
at this association of the past. 

After he had finished his frugal supper, the 
Duke took the dog in his arms and was shewn 
to his room. Harel and Aufort preceded him 
with hand-lamps, which cast a pale light on the 
narrow corridors, and the stairs constructed in 
the thickness of the wall. AU was cold, damp, and 
melancholy, the air seemed heavy and confined. 
It was to the top of the tower, occupied by 
Harel, that the Prince was led; the furniture 
of the small gloomy turret-room was of the 
commonest description, and had been hastily 
coUected. There was no carpet; a camp 
iron-bedstead, a few chairs, a rough table, 
proved how hurried had been the préparations. 
The Prince cast a melancholy glance around, 
for when the heart is loneliest it is the most 
affected by external impressions. He then asked 
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for writÎDg materials, which were supplied bim. 
Two sentinels were placed at the door, and he 
was left to solitude. 

It was by this time nine o'clock, a storm of 
wind and rain was raging outside, and it howled 
round the lofly turret. Little as the Prince 
imagined the extent of his misfortune, he felt 
overpowered by his sad reflexions. A few Unes 
of love were hastily traced, which he hoped 
might be conveyed to the Princess the next 
morning; and then, oppressed by his loneliness 
and sorrow, he threw himself on the bed and 
fell into that heavy leaden sleep from which the 
unhappy awaken unrefreshed. 

He was aroused by the door opening verji 
gently, and a person entered. This time it 
was not the Governor, but the Lieutenant of 
the gendarmerie d'élite, who was appointed 
especially to watch the Prince. This officer, 
whose name was Noirot, had formerly served 
in the régiment Royal-Navarre, commanded by 
the Count de Crussol, in whose house he had 
frequently seen the Prince, and the Prince ex- 
pressed great pleasure at meeting him again. 
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The Duke looked round as if to see whether, 
having found a friand, there mîgbt not be some 
means of escape ; but the raeasured tread of the 
sentinels proved that the door was strictly 
guarded, and the only window, which was 
strongly barred, could not be reaohed from the 
floor. 

" Prince," said M, Noirot, " a century and 
a half since, one of your ancestors, like yourself, 
inhabited this fortress ; he was released after a 
few months of captivity. Let us hope "that your 
captivity will not be so long as his." 

" True," replied the Prince, " I ought to feel 
myself in a résidence of the Condés; but the 
great Condé had a garden and flowers. But I 
hope for something better than this to-morrow — 
we will anticipate a pleasant change." 

At that moment a carriage roUed into the 
court, 

" What can that be ?" exclaimed the Prince, 
starting up. " I trust my poor friends are not 
to be the companions of my misfortunes." 

It was the carriage which brought General 
Hullin, the Président of the Commission, which 
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was to judge the Duke d'Enghien for treason 
agaiDst the State. He was accompanied by 
M. Dautencourt, by the Chef-d'Escadron Jac- 
quÎD and others. M. Dautencourt went imme- 
diately to the Prînce*s room, and informed him 
that he was charged with the duty of entering 
into a preliminary examination. 

" Why so soon?" said the Prince; " it is not 
yet twelve o'clock" 

" I shall be brief," said M. Dautencourt, much 
afiected, *^ only a few questions, and I shall 
leave y ou to repose." 

The examination was not long. The Prince 
distinctly denied being cognizant of any plots 
against the First Consul ; had such corne to his 
notice, he would hâve been the first to hâve 
denounced them. He was not even acquainted 
with Dumouriez. He had joined the emigrant 
corps of his father and grand-father, and when 
that was disbanded, had resided quietly at 
Ettenheim; had held latterly very little corre- 
spondence with his companions in exile, and had 
never visited Paris. He replied to ail M. Dau- 
tencourt's questions with great dignity. 
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Wben the examination was terminated, the 
Prince turned to M. Dautencourt. 

" Sir," said he, " before I siga the procès- 
verbal, I demand, persistently demand, an 
audience of the First Consul. My name, my 
rank, my misfortunes, entitle me to make this 
demand, which he cannot refuse me." 

The Prince then took the peu, and wrote his 
demand on the procès-verbal itself, so that it 
could not be overlooked ; after this, M. Dauten- 
court signed it, and promised it should be 
scrupulously delivered into the First Consurs 
hands. By what terrible fatality was it that 
this promise was ne ver fulfilled P 
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OHAPTER VI- 

QHORTLY after the arrivai of the Duke at 
Vincennes, a large force under the com- 
mand of Savary was despatohed from Paris. 
The troops consisted of two régiments of the 
Line and a detachment of the gendarmerie 
d'élite. The infantry were placed at the gâtes, 
while the gendarmes entered the Court. Harel 
was ordered immediately to prépare a room 
called the Pavillon de la Porte-du-bois, for the 
réception of a Counoil of War. A long table 
was placed in it, logs of wood were thrown 
around, and the glow cast around gave an 
appearance of comfort to the old and gloomy 
hall. Chairs were placed for the Président 
HuUin, and the other officers who accompanied 
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hîm. They consisted of Colonels GuittoD, 
Bazancourt, Ravier, Barrois, Rable, and Citizen 
Dautencourt, who had already taken down the 
Duke's statement. So suddenly had the Corn- 
mission been sent from Paris, that they arrived 
without any documents, or even any written 
accusation ; the only paper produced was the 
procès-verbal which the Prince had just signed, 
and which Dautencourt produced. 

M. Thiers tells us that the First Consul 
ordered Savary from the Falaise de Béville to 
Malmaison, that he himself drew up the orders 
and signed them, desired Savary to take them 
to Murât, and then to proceed to Vincennes 
to see them executed. Thèse instructions were 
complète and positive ; they contained the com- 
position of the Commission, and the désigna- 
tion of the ofBcers of the garrison who were 
to sit upon it, with General HuUin as Président. 
They were ordered to meet without delay, and to 
terminatiC in one night, and as there could 
be no doubt that the sentence wonld be 
death, it was to be carried out without any 
delay. 
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The historic painter could sélect no scène 
more striking tban tbis Judgment Hall of Yin- 
cennes on this mournful occasion. The bare 
walls and timbered roof, dimly lit by tbe common 
hand-lamps wbicb were ranged down tbe table, 
and tbe silence wbicb prevaile^, broken only 
by tbe storm wbicb raged witbout. Tbe Prési- 
dent, in fuU uniform, took bis seat at tbe end 
of tbe table, and tbe members of tbe Council 
(wortby, if any Council ever was wortby, of 
tbe name of tbe Council of Blood) on eacb 
side of bim. Everv countenance was marked 
witb tbat anxiety wbicb tbe worst men must 
feel before tbey commit a predetermined, 
sbameful crime; but if any of tbese so-called 
judges possessed feelings of compunction and 
remorse, tbey dared not sbow tbem in tbe pré- 
sence of Savary, wbo stood witb bis back turned 
towards tbe fire, overlooking tbe proceedings. 
Gendarmes were stationed at tbe door of tbe 
bail, and only permitted tbose few officers of 
tbe Castle to enter wbose rank prevented their 
being refused. It was well sucb a deed sbould 
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be done in tbe gloom and darkness of 
night. 

The silence was now broken by one of 
the Court asking for the Act of Accu- 
sation. 

" There is none," was the Président'» 
reply. 

" Where are the witnesses ?" asked an- 
other. 

" There are no witnesses." 

" And the Counsel for the prisoner ?" said 
Hullin. 

" There is no Counsel within the walls of the 
Castle," was the Govemor's answer. 

No documents, no witnesses, no counsel ; 
even Savary, the great actor in this judicial 
tragedy, seemed moved. The crime was not 
well organized. 

After a solemn pause> Hullin ordered the 
prisoner to be introduced. 

The Prince was dressed in a blue frock-coat 
buttoned to the throat, blue pantaloons, and 
boots à la Suwaroff, with spurs ; he wore a 
cap with a gold band. He seemed perfectiy 
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calm and composed, and his countenance bore 
slighter traces of anxiety than the faces of his 
judges. 

Two o'clock struck before the proceedings 
commenced by the Président asking the ques- 
tion — 

" Hâve you fought against the Bepublic ?" 

" I hâve fought for the King to recover 
his throne and the inheritance of my an- 
cestors." 

" Hâve you ever conspired against the life of 
the First Consul ?" 

*^ Is it, Sir, to the Duke d'Enghien, to a 
Condé, that such a question is put, or an answer 
is expected ?" 

And then the Prince, carried away by the 
current of his ideas, recalled the glories of his 
illustrions ancestors, his own well-known life, 
the great services of the House of Condé to 
France, the claim which he possessed on the 
affections of every Frenchman ; and when the 
Président interrupted him by again suggest- 
ing the possibility of his participation in 
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the conspiracy of Georges, the Prince ex- 
claimed : — 

" Sir, I hâve already answered you, no; that 
such an act was impossible 1" 

And in a fit of indignatibn, he threw bis cap 
on tbe floor and stamped on it. 

HuUin's anger was tben roused. 

" Sir," said be, " you insist on your bigh 
birtb, on your great name, ail tbis we are well 
aware of ; but it is not to tbe purpose, you are 
asked questions, and tbis is your answer. Take 
care, tbis conduct may lead to evil results. Do 
you try to persuade us tbat you bave been in- 
diffèrent to tbe events passing around you ? — it 
is impossible to believe it. Again, Sir» I warn 
you to take care, tbis mode of replying to the 
interrogatories may turn ont most prejudicial to 

you." 

On being addressed in thèse terms, tbe blood 
mounted into tbe Frince's face, and it was with 
increased animation be continued, 

*^ Président, I bave not professed indifférence 
to thèse important events; on tbe contrary, I 
bave fought for legitimate rights, to raise again 
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the throne, overthrown by factions, it was not 
against my country but against the révolution 
that I took up arms, that révolution which built 
up scaffolds, and which France regarded with 
horror and exécration." 

Up to this moment nothing had occurred that 
could afford even thèse inôtruments of the First 
Consul any excuse for passing judgment on th 
Prince ; in taking arms against the Révolution, 
in striking down factions, he had but imitated 
the conduct of Buonaparte himself, but unhappily 
his excitement carried him away. HuUin's 
object was to entice him into an admission, 
that he was meditating at the présent time 
opérations against the government of the First 
Consul. The Prince fell into the snare. HuUin, 
in the most insolent tone, repeated the question 
he had already insisted on, regarding the con- 
spiracy of Georges. 

'* It is false that I had any connection with 
the conspiracy," exclaimed the Prince. Ah ! if 
he had stopped there ; but he was urged on by 
a terrible destiny to utter the words that de- 
cided his fate. '* But I was not for that reason 
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indiflTerent to passîng events. I applied to 
England to let me serve in her Army, and my 
request was denied; but I was told that if I 
remained on the frontier I should soon be able 
to play a great part. This is why I remained 
at Ettenbeim ; I was waiting, Sir. I bave 
nothing more to say." Tbe Prince terminated 
by once more demanding an interview witb the 
First Consul. 

This was a terrible avowal, for ît was no 
longer revolutionary France and the guillotine 
en permanence that he was prepared to attack ; 
it was the established government of France.* 

* Sayary» Dake de Rovigo, sajs in his Memoirs: <' This 
was exactlj the replj of the Prince, I qaote from memory, 
but eyerj word is engrayen on it. I haye not foigotten a 
syllableV &nd Sayary then continues, " Thèse important irords 
decided the fate of the Prince. He had already admitted that 
he had receiyed pecnniary assistance from London, and it was 
easy to transfonn this pension into a payment in aid of theee 
conspiracies. The Court, after this admission, was dosed, 
and I retired with my officers to rejoin my troops on the 
esplanade." 

The Baron de Menueyal says : *< Unhappily this declarmtion 
of the Prince, that he was waiting for orders on the Rhine, 
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This answer sealed his doom. The hall was 
cleared, and the Court deliberated with closed 
doors on the several questions proposed by the 
Président, and after a brief delay the Court 
decided unanimously that Louis Antoine Henri, 
Duc d'Enghien, was guilty on ail the counts. 

1. Of having taken arms against the Be- 
public. 

2. Of having offered his services to the English 
Government. 

3. Of having seen accredited English agents. 

4. Of having placed himself at the head of 
an Emigrant force paid by England. 

5. Of having secret intelligence with agents in 
Strasburg, enemies to France. 

6. Of having been a party to conspiracies 
against the life of the First Consul. 

ezposed him to erery suspicion. Thia ayowal zhade to a Ck)art, 
appointed mxder the strictest Military Gode, was a suffident 
cause of condemnation. The officers, members of this Conrt, 
were honorable men, and nerer woald haye degraded thernselves 
into being onlj the instniments of a sangmnaiy decree. << No 
instructions/' sajs Napoléon, " should influence the conscience 
of a judge.'* Posterity has not oonfirmed the Baron de 

Menneyal's opinion. 

T 2 
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And he was sentenced to deatb, ** et ordonne 
que le présent jugement sera exécuté de suite à la 
diligence du Capitaine Rapporteur." * De suite,* 
although by the law of the 15 Brumaire, An VI., 
ail sentences of courts-martial must be revised, and 
by the 27 Ventôse, An VIII., everyone sentenced 
by a court-martial bas the power of appeal. 

This judgment was signed by ail the members 
of the Court. Then the Président HuUin sent 
for the Governor Harel, and telling him of 
the sentence, added that he had orders to bave 
it ezecuted - at once. As M. Saint-Hilaire ex- 
claims, 

"Who could hâve given this order? Who 
dared to exécute a Condé without the express 
command of the Chief of the State, now at 
Malmaison ?' M. Thiers bas explained tbis. 

An officer of the gendarmerie was sent to bave 
a grave dug, as we bave seen the Governor bad 
anticipated this. Had Harel received some 
secret information, or was it a terrible coïnci- 
dence that made him bave a trench dug ostensi- 
bly to bury rubbish, but which was destined to 
serve for the illustrious victim ? Savary was 
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taken to the place in the fosse ; but the trench 
was found to be too narrow and another spot was 
selected nearer where the ground was softer. The 
grave dug, not by the soldiers, but by the gen- 
darmes d'élite. The Biographie des Contemporains 
says, " Il faut le dire pour la vérité de l'histoire, 
le crime fût consommé non pas par des soldats, 
mais car les gendarmes d'élite. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

■QY the law of France, the Govemor of any 
citadel had to préside at the exécution. 
After Harel was informed of the sentence, fol- 
lowed by the Brigadier Aufort, who carried a 
lantern, he went to the room of the condemned 
prisoner; he was so fast asieep that eyen the 
noise of the door and sudden light in the room 
failed to rouse him, and Harel had to shake fais 
arm. 

" Why am I again disturbed ?" he exclaimed 
with a faltering voice. 

Harel informed him that he must rise and 
dress immediately, and the Prince complied at 
once. 

When he was dressed, Harel took the Prince*8 
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arm, and holding a lantern in the other hand» 
he led him, not to the stair by which he had 
ascended, but by a winding stair which led 
directly into the Court of the Castle. 

" Where are you leading me to ?" said the 
Prince. 

" Sir, I can answer no questions; but you 
will require ail your courage." 

As they continued to descend the time-worn 
crumbliug steps, the two lanterns, one held by 
Harel, the other by Aufort, who followed, 
scarcely gave light sufficient to walk with safety. 
At the foot of the stairs there was a corridor ; 
when the Prince felt the chill morning air, he 
again exclaimed : 

" If T am to be buried alive in a prison, I 
prefer to die at once." 

Harel, profoundly moved, could only again 
reply : '* Sir, summon ail your courage." 

A sudden turn of the corridor brought them 
to another smaller stair. This again they 
descended, and found them sel ves in the fosse. 
The grey mist of early morning prevented the 
Princeclearly distinguishing the objects round him. 
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On one side was the Oastle wall, on the other 
the steep earth-work; gradually he could 
distinguish figures moving on the top of the 
mound, and saw that troops were massed 
behind them, while a picket of infantry was drawn 
up in front of him. Turning to the right, ho 
perceîved a grave dug by his side ; it told him 
at once why he was standing there. The cou- 
rage of his race was not wanting in this suprême 
moment. 

" Thank God !" he said, " I am to die a sol- 
dier's death." 

When M. Dautencourt stepped forward to 
read the sentence of the court-martial, the Prince 
stood with folded arms, perfectly calm and 
coUected. When the report was concluded, the 
Prince said, " May God forgive my judges, even 
as I forgive them. Gentlemen, you will do 
your dufcy; but, at least, I hope I shall be 
allowed to see a priest." 

*' He wishes to die like a capuchin," said a 
cruel voice from among the few officers who 
were standing at the edge of the ditch. 

The Duke then, with a manner fuU of dignity, 
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turned to the picket, and said, '^ Gentlemen, is 
there any one of you who will undertake an 
important mission, and fulfil my last wishes P" 

There was an ominous silence. 

" Gentlemen/' he repeated, " is there no one 
who will render a service to a dying man ?" 

None of the detachment replied; but M. 
Noirot, wbo was standing near the Prince, 
stepped forward. 

M. Noirot, I hâve a favour to ask you." 

The officer laid his hand on his heart and 
bowed ; the Duke, speaking very low, said, " Can 
I dépend on your fulfiUing my last wishes ?" 

Again M. Noirot laid his hand on his heart, 
the Prince advanced towards the picket. 

*' Can anyone lend me a pair of scissors ?" 

The Word passed down the ranks; one of 
the soldiers happened to hâve a pair ; the Prince 
took them and eut off a lock of his hair; he 
then took a ring off his finger, and f olded both 
in a pièce of paper ; he delivered them to M. 
Noirot, and in a low voice charged him to 
see that they were delivered to the Princess de 
Rohan. 
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M, Noirot then retumed, and the Prince turned 
to the firing party. 

"My friends.'* 

" You hâve no friends hère," was the atrocious 
reply, uttered from above; it was the same 
mocking voice that had answered when he 
demanded a confesser. 

The Duke, whom the fear of death failed to 
overcome, turned pale at this brutal re- 
mark. 

The adjutant, Delga, who commanded the 
firing party, advanced to the Duke, took him 
by the arm, and led him a few steps nearer to 
the soldiers ; then, horrible to relate, it is asserted 
in the ** Biographie des Contemporains," that, 
the fog being still very dense, by Savary's order 
he fastened a lamp to his breast ; this horrible 
détail is, however, denied by Savary. 

** Sir, you must kneel," said Delga. 

"I never kneel except to Qod," was the 
reply. 

M. Delga handed him a handkerchief and 
offered to blind his eyes. 
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" Sir," said the Duke, " I hâve faced death on 
many a battle-field, I can look at it now." 

The adjutant turned to the Boldiers, and 
ordered them to prépare. 

** Aim at the hearfc," cried the Prince. 

The adjutant raised his sword, the order was 
given to fire ; the Duke fell forward ; the soldiers 
h ad aimed well, the horrible murder was con- 
summated. 

After the explosion there was an awful still- 
ness, broken only by plaintive cries which 
issued from the tower where the Prince had 
been confined — the poor little greyhound, the 
faithful companion, the gif t of her he loved so 
well, had been forgotten. 

Ail was over, the body was taken up and 
cast into the grave, the earth was hastily filled 
in; Savary ordered the withdrawal of the 
troops, and the actors in this pitiable tragedy 
left the scène. When the morning fuUy dawned, 
there was nothing to indicate that a victim of 
Buonaparte lay murdered in the ditch, except a 
little dog who attracted attention to the spot by its 
piteous cries. It had discovered the spot where 
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its master lay, and was the only mourner at 
the grave of the last of the Condés.* 

^ In a " Notice Historiqae sar Louis Antoine Henri de 
Bourbon Gondé, Duc d*£2nghien, Prince dn Sang Royal," pu- 
blished soon after the exécution on the 26th April, 1804, 
are thèse words : 

" Trois heures se passent entre la condamnation et Texéca- 
tion. Enfin l'heure fatale sonne ; le Duc d*Enghien remet les 
cheveux, avec la prière de les envoyer à la Princesse Charlotte 
de Bohan-Rochefort. Quelques-uns disent qu^il ajouta, * A 
ma légitime et malheureuse épouse.* B part à la lueur des 
lanternes/ et peu de temps après le coup fatal tranche cette 
vie le 22 Mars, 1804.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TTTHEN on the 22nd of March, 1804, the 
Moniteur announced, in the same number, 
the arrest) the trial, and the condemnation of 
the Duke d'Enghien, a mournful stupor fell on 
the city of Paris; red-handed Savary returned 
to his chief. He found Murât still in bed ; he 
recounted ail thèse terrible events. The bold 
attitude and manly résignation of the Prince; 
his condemnation and exécution; his demand 
for an interview with the First Consul. 

" As he continued," Count Ségur states, 
*^ Murât burst into tears, while Caroline Buona- 
parte înterrupted the narrative by her excla- 
mations — * Oh horror I horror ! stop, stop ; it is 
too terrible !' " 
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Count Ségur continues to relate that the same 
morning he attended on the Chief of the Staff, 
General Duroc, he met on the stair the Adju- 
tant-Major; his countenance was livîd, and 
betrayed the most painful anxiety. On beiDg 
questioned, he exclaimed : 

" I may well be overcome after the events 
of the night. A ^thunder-bolt has fallen on 
France." 

Ségur, unenlightened by this expression, en- 
tered into the présence of Duroc. HuUin was 
there ; he seemed very agitated. The Adjutant- 
Major approached and spoke to HuUin, who 
repeated several times : 

" It was well donc ! it is better to kill tbe 
devil than for the devil to kill y ou 1" 

Count Ségur, still ignorant of the meaning 
of this disturbance, approached Hullin and asked 
whether it was true the Duke d'Enghien bad 
been arrested. " Tes, and he is dead I" he 
answered abruptly. M. d'Aulincourt added, 
'^ He was shot in the ditch at five this morning.'' 
He then drew out of his pocket a small paper, 
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and added with an indifférence that made every* 
one shudder. 

^* This paper contains some of his hair, given 
to me by M. Noirot, which he desired sbould be 
delivered to the Princess de Rohan," 

The tone witb wbich tbis was said caused a 
gênerai sensation. 

Wbat was tbe attitude of Buonaparte ? Segur 
persuades bimself, and endeavours to persuade 
bis readers tbat at tbe last moment, after 
days and bours of indécision, be consented 
tbat Real sbould proceed tbe next morning to 
Vincennes, bimself interrogate tbe Prince, and 
delay tbe exécution in tbe event of tbe trial 
baving been concluded; tbat tbis order was 
forwarded to Béai very late at nigbt, and as be 
bad given orders not to be disturbed, be 
only received Buonaparte's communication at 
five in tbe morning, at wbicb bour tbe murder 
was committed. 

M. de Saint-Hilaire mentions tbat, as Savary 
was returning to Paris at six on tbe morning 
of tbe exécution, be met tbe carnage of 
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Béai. On a sign from Savary the horses were 
stopped. 

" Where are y ou going ?" he asked. 

" To Vincennes," replied the Councîllor of 
State, " I received this morning an order from 
the First Consul, written last nîght, to pro- 
ceed to Yincennes and interrogate the Dake 
d'Enghien." 

" Well, it is useless," answered Savary ; and 
he related ail that had passed. 

Real fell back in his carnage with an ex- 
clamation of horror and surprise. After a 
few moments, he in turn asked Savary where 
he was going. 

" To Malmaison/' he answered, " to see the 
First Consul." 

The carriage then roUed on to Paris, 
Béai in despair at his fatally prolonged 
slumber. 

Savary prooeeded on his mission. He found 
Joséphine with Buonaparte. When Savary re- 
counted the occurrences of the night, Joséphine 
exclaimed : — 

" Oh, mon ami, qu'as-tu fait." 
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And Buonaparte replîed : — 
" Les malheureux ont été trop vite 1" 
He then threw hîmself into. a chair, and 
fell into a kind of stupor; his eyes were fixed, 
his face was livid. After a long pause he 
said: — 

** There was consolation in everything ; that 
without doubt, if he had been assassinated by 
the agents of the Prince, the Duc d'Enghien 
would hâve been the first to appear in France; 
that now there was no resource but to accept 
this responsibility. To put it on others would 
seem an act of cowardice, and he never would be 
guilty of this weakness/' 

Seldom has any death produced such an 
overwhelming effect. Ail Paris assumed a 
sombre aspect. The barriers were closed, as 
in the turbulent days of the Révolution. Men 
spoke to each other in tremulous tones ; the Angel 
of Death seemed to unfold its wings over the 
city. Men whispered, if one so noble by race 
and nature, so illustrions, brave, in the bloom 
of life, could fall the victim of a foui judicial 
murder, who could be henceforth safe ? 
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After the first interview with Savary, Buona- 
parte shut himself up at Malmaison, and no 
one was admitted there except his faraily and 
the Ministers. On learning from them the effect 
produced in Paris by this terrible event, he 
became still more gloomy. In his anxiety, 
dreading lest any remark might be made in the 
Législative Assembly, in the closing speech 
which was read by the Councillor of State, 
he spoke of the conspiracy which had been 
discovered, and of the intrigues of the Bour- 
bons. The speech to the Législative Assembly 
was delivered, but the Président, in his reply, 
preserved a profound silence on the question 
of the Duc d'Ënghien. On that day Buona- 
parte entered unexpectedly the Council of State. 
It was remarked how greatly he was agitated; 
his step was hurried, his brow knit ; he appeared 
entirely overcome, and flung himself into his 
chair. 

This, however, was not the First GonaaVs 
attitude before the gênerai public. The first 
time he attended mass, and was in tbe 
présence of the people, a great crowd thronged 
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the galleries of the Tuileries, curious to watch 
his countenance. Ségur describes the uneasj 
attitude of ail the Court, whîle through the 
tears which fiUed my eye8, he writes, " I noted 
his countenance as he knelt in prayer. I could 
perçoive no change in his expression, he bore the 
appearance of a judge, severe and implacable. 
I had seen him before God," continues the his- 
torian, " I wished to observe his attitude before 
men. I foUowed close in his suite, he seemed 
calm but constrained, and sombre, rather 
more courteous than on other occasions. He 
moved slowly — slower than usual, through the 
great apartments ; he also looked as if he wished 
to observe ; he stopped frequently, permitting the 
attendants to approach him, and addressing a few 
words to each, it seemed, as if in spite of him- 
self, that ail his observations had référence to 
the récent events, and he paused in the hope 
of catching some observation which could give 
him comfort ; he only heard one so clumsily ex- 
pressed that he hurriedly turned away from the 
speaker." 

u 2 
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Group af ter group surrounded him, and listened 
with an anxious curiosity and mournful, disap- 
proving silence. 

He gradually became colder and more reserved, 
when he spoke his expression was haughty and 
severe. 

He retired abruptiy, dissatisfied but inflexible, 
seemingly not more shaken by this universal 
disavowal» than he was subsequently when tbe 
subject was discussed on other occasions, as we 
learn from his Memoirs even at his last hour 
at Saint Helena.* 

* Las Cases, writes in 1826, at 6t. Helena, ^' La première 
fois que je lai entends prononcer le nom da Duc d'Enghien 
j*en devins rouge d^embarras ; heureusement je marchai dios 
un sentier étroit, autrement il n'en a pu pas manquer de s'cd 
apercevoir. Après avoir parlé du sort de l'infortuné, it disait, 
' Et j'ai appris depuis, mon cher, qu'il m'était favorable. On 
m'assure qu'il ne parlait pas de moi sans admiration» et voilà 
pourtant la justice distributive d'ici-bas. Cette affaire aurait pu 
laisser en moi des regrets; mais non créer des remords, pss 
même des scrupules. Ma grande maxime a toujours ëté, qœ 
dans la guerre, comme dans la politique, tout mal n'est excu- 
sable qu'autant qu'il est absolument nécessaire; tout ce qui 
est au-delà est crime.' 
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It is a fréquent characteristic of those who 
hâve committed a great crime, that, instead of 
blottiog it from tbeir memory, they are impul- 
sively compelled to dwell upon tbe subject, the 
conscîeDce is baunted by a spectre. It was so 
with NapoIeoD, tbe pale pbantom of bis victim 
was ever présent to bim, and be conld only 
relieve bis mînd by allusions to tbat misérable 
part, wbile tbe cruelty of tbe deed was magnified 
by bis admiration of tbe noble race of wbicb 
tbe Duke d'Engbien was tbe last. A bust of 
tbe illustrions Condé stood in tbe magnificent 

" On another occasion, he said : ' Assurément si j'eusse été 
instruit à temps de certaines particularités concernant les opi* 
nions et la nature de ce Prince; si j'avais tu la lettre qu'il 
m'écririt, et qu'on ne me remit, Dieu sait pour quels motiis, 
qu'après qu'il n'était plus, bien certainement je Peusse par- 
donné.' " 

A pamphlet entitled : << L'assassino del Duca d'Enghien," 
States : " The Court, after the trial, wrote to Buonaparte, 
^ Per sapere quai erà la sua risoluzione, che rimandb la 
lettera colle tre parole ' Condamnato al morte.' " 

Jomini, quotes the Emperor, " Le désir de me plaire ezdta 
les chefs de la police à dévoiler le traître ; quelques lettres 
saisies suffirent pour me décider à faire enlever le Prince/^ 
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gallery of Diana, and it is said Buonaparte never 
passed it without saluting the great captain, he 
himself was wont to recount how after Rocroy, 
when Condé arrived at the Tuileries to pay his 
respect to the King, the Orand Monarque waited 
for his vîctorious subject at the head of the great 
stairs, and when Condé excused himself for net 
advancing quicker in conséquence of his wound, 
Louis XIY. in his royal and grand courtsey said, 
"Monsieur de Condé quand on est chargé de 
lauriers comme toi c'est bien difficile de marcher." 
Strange coincidence, the day after the murder 
of the Duke d'Enghien, Buonaparte found the 
bust of Condé fallen from its pedestal, and 
broken in pièces. 

While defending his own acts against the 
judgment of posterity, the person who the Em- 
peror accused of being the active cause of this 
murder was Talleyrand. It is reported of the 
Prince, that the night of the exécution, he was 
gambling; the grey dawn saw him still at the 
table. He puUed out his watch and ex* 
claimed : 
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** Six o'clock, the Duke d'Enghien has oeased 
to exist." 

If this terrible incident is incorrect, at any 
rate he sbewed his indifférence to an event that 
fiUed ail Paris with horror, by giving a bail the 
next night, to which ail the diplomatie body 
were invited, but which scaroely any attended. 
Certain it is, that from this date Buonaparte 
hated and distrusted Talleyrand. 

Ségur says " that, after the Capitulation of 
Baylen, Napoléon bitterly reproached him, 
^ comment il osait se dire étranger à la mort du 
Duc d'Enghien, ainsi que de la déchéance des 
Bourbons d'Espagne, quand c'était lui qui les 
lui avait conseillés de vive voix et même par 
écrit." 

The exact truth as to the actors in this 
tragedy may never be known. It was a murder 
accomplished in darkness and mystery, and the 
full light of day has never dawned upon it ; but 
Heaven's justice fell on ail who had any part 
in this deed of blood. Most of the judges died 
under painful circumstances, after each had vainly 
endeavoured to relieve himself from his share 
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in the catastrophe. Well may Count Hullin 
bave exclaimed after twenty years of bitter and 
unavailing regrets^ '* Nous sommes tous bien 
malheureux." 



THE END. 
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HISTORIO CHATEAUX. By Alexander Bàillie 

OoGHBAiiB, M.P. 1 YoL demy 8to. 15b. 

COAOHINQ ; Wîth Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord Wiluam Pnr Lennox, Author of ** Celebrities I hâve 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grâce the Duke of Beau- 
FOBT, E.G., Président, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16b. 

" Lord William** book la génial, dlaooniTe, aad gonipy. We are indebted to the 
aathor^B penonal reooUecttimB for some liTely atoriea, and pleaaant skatchee of 
Bome of Uie more famona diagamen. Nor doea Lord William by any mean> limit 
himself to the Engliah roada, and Encliah ooaohea Blanoonl'i &iah oara, the con- 
tinental diligenoea, with aneodotea of Mia Grâce of Wellington, when Lord William 
waa aeting as hie aid»4e-camp doring the ocoiqiation of Paria, with many other 
mattem more or leaa sermane to hla snbjeot, are ail brooght in more or len 
natnrally. Âltogether nia yolmne, with the yariety of Ita contenta, will be foand 
pleaaant xeading.**— Po» Matt GwuiU. 

**Lord William Lennox ia fayonrably known aa the anthor of a charming book 
f nll of moat tntereatlng peraonal recollectiona abont the great and celebrated men 
he haa known in hia tune. We hâve now from hia facile and gracefnl pen another 
dOTer and amoalng book, entltled * Coaching ; with Ânecdotea of the lU>ad,' which 
la pabllahed at a moat leaBonable timei It wonld be rery difBcnlt to give any 
adeqoate idea of the faadnatlng contenta of Lord William Lennoz'a work In a 
brief apaoe— «nffloe it to ny that in the hiatoiioal aad antiqoarian section the 
noble anthor'B pleaaant aneodotioal homonr imparte to what woold otherwiae be 
a dry performance ail the charming galety or the aprlghtlieet goealpi A yery 
ezoeflent acoomt ia glTcn of coaching in Ireland. A qnaint accoont, toa le glyen 
of lome of the moat * moTlng accidente ' taiddent to ooachhig; and Lora William 
telle lome capital atoriea aboat crack drlTcra, both prof eedonal and amateor, who 
were once famona. Altogether, we may lay hia lordahip haa been encceaafnl in 
prodQdng a freah ead liTcly book, whlâi contatna, in the pleaiant gniae of anec- 
dote and goaalp, mnch informatlan, both Talnable and cnztooa, on what may be 
oalled an oai<of-the-way ■nbject^—Ztailif Tdegntph. 

«« An eztremely intereating and amuiing work; chat^Ti aaeodotica], aad hnmor- 
ona. By far the beat coaching book that haa eeen the l]ght"—<7Me. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, RY 

river and OANAL, in the STEAM yacht " YTENE." 
By W. J. C. MovNB. R.V.Y.C., Anthor of ** Engliah Trayellen and 
Italian Brigands.'* 1 yoI. demy Svo, with Qlnstrationfl. ISs. 

" There ia mnch in Mr. Moena'a book that ia deddedly freah and orlalnal, whUe 
the noTcl nmtea that he f oUowed introdnoed him to many intereating plaoea which 
an too mnch neglected by ordinary tooriata."— &il«rcliqf Reoiem, 

** An a gie e ab ly written atory of a pleaaant toor."— Po/i MaU OatetU. 

"Thia book ia pleaaanUy written, the deeoriptiona of the acenery and objecta of 
Intareat are freeh and llTely, aad are intenperaed with entertaining anecdotei Mr. 
Moaaa givea f oïl aad ywj Talnable inf onnation to hia yachting readera"— «SfporMN^ 
€fauU«. 

" Mr. Moena'a Intereating book ia fnll of the very biformatlon which ia likely to 
be of aervice to any one who wlahea to make a aimilar trip.'*->/1Jelil 

**A brightly-writtan, génial, and llvely narratire. A pleaaanter tonr of an 
Antomn holiday we hâte not met with.**— 6h9)Me. 

u Thia ia a model of what anch a book ahonld be. The anthor haa glven almoat 
ereiT atom of information the moat eractlng inqnirar oonld demand, anch aa ihe 
partiealara oonoeminc hia yacht, ita orew, Ita paaaengera, and ita management; 
ooncemlng pilota ana their duuvea, coal and Ita ooat^ looka, dlatannea, canal 
doea. and other espenaea,A&**--7IliM(fti(«f Aima 

** For thoee who may lue to nndertake a aimiliar expédition the Tolnme wlIl be 
foll of Intereat aad of the greateat aerTioa"— /ieir« Hfie. 
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MY YEAK m AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

QurHBa, Anthor of ** Tlirongh Rnasia." 2 yoIb. orown 8Ta 21b. 

OUE BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Eev. P. 
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'Thte woilc la good in oonoeption and olaTtriy «laeattd, «ad m thorao^lj 
bonwt and mnmt m it te liitarwtlnff «nd ablai The lUte is origliiai, th* ihooght 
figorooM, Um InforiDfttlon irtâ» and thorongli, tha portnkit-pidxiting artiatlo, asd 
tha oonmisnti katn enoo^ to gmtify «ad imprew any •tudant or thlnker, whatliar 
or no he be InoUned to endoiM ail the opinlona of Iha aolhor. Thara ia not m 
éhftpiar thftt aay IntalUgant raadar ia Ukèly to laAva nnflniahad or to flnd mlntor- 
aatlngi MoraoTor, thara ia with the aeholarly ebility ao ainœra en na i miatiiMi, 
Mid ao mnoh deTottonal feeling of a raflned and Bimple aort, tender and troa^ thnft 
we beHoTe no one wlll be àUe to co throogh the Tolnmea wlthont belnc conaetooe 
of h*Ting raoalTed a new impraanon of good, and wlthont haylng leamed a mgaid 
for the writer."— JMa AdL 

•* We think it win be admitted fhat Mr. Arnold haa aehieved hia taak wifh a 
large amoont of aneoeaa. He praaenta a gênerai view of what the Ohnreh heabeen 
dotag dnrlnc the laat forty yeara; bat the balk of the work ia taken vp wlth 
aketehea of the leadera with wnoae namea opntainporaiy Ohnroh hiatory ia i— n 
olated. Mr. Arnold ia thoa able to give a peraonal utereet to hia narrattvei and to 
oaat maay aide lighta on the Inflnencea whioh bave detarmiaed the diraetian of 
eyanta fie dlaplaya eonaldevable powar of aeliinc the aaUenft pointa of a alriklag 
ohaiaoter, aadpraawUlng them in a claar and foramla ■lyle.'' '^ ' 



«The anthor of thla Tory intereattaig mamolr waa an«iohgHiti«BBn of anoioBt 
lineage, who loft hia home in Nonnandy to enter the aarrtoe of Napoléon L in 
180i and, haTlng dlatinnlahed hlmaelf in the Grand Army, retirad from mUItary 
life in 1888, and aarrlTed to wltneaa the war of 1870, and the oatbreak of the Cona* 
mono of 187L The peraonal oaraer of M. de OonneTllla, ae we eee It in hia modeat 
aoooant of hlmaelf, preae n ta a nnmber of pointa of Intereat— for he waa an oOeer 
of no ordinary meril— (ntelUgant, TigUanli and with graat praaanee of mind. Tte 
moat Taluable part of theeememoirB oonaiataintheUghttheythrowonIfaegreat 
âge of miUtary wondera and rarohitlon whioh naaiart before M de Gonnerflla'B 
eyea The work oontatna aome Interaatlng detaiia on more than one rampaign of 
the Qfand Anny whioh hâve not, we belie^ been diae l oaad before; and it adda to 
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oor knowledge reapeoting the atniggle in roland and Praaaia in 1807, and eei 
paaeagea of tho Paninanlar War. It bfinga no, alaok within the preeanea of Na- 
pOleon L, and aone of the oUefa whonpheld the fortanea of the Flrat Empira; aad 
tta aneodolaa ahont that extraordinary maa ara OTidantly genoine aad veiy eharao» 
teriatla It introdnoaa na to the inner life and raal alate of the Orand Army, aai 
laya bara the ea o a e a of ita atrength and weakneaa, The work diaeloaaa a ^artoty 
of detalla of interaat oonneeted with Napoleon*a eaoHw from Siba» the HnndM 
Daya, the Bouton Beatoration, and the BoTolntton of Jnly. 188a On the whol% 
raadera who oara to know what an honouable aoldier haard and aald of tho mont 
wonderfnl ttme In modem hiatory will flnd in theae nagea maoh to déliât the^ 
We bave dwelt al length on thia matmott^ raoord or the eiperlenoaa ofa 
orable ago^ and oan oommend tt oordlally to oor readera**^!!!* flaMa 
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LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 

Frakob. By OsABLB Ddks ToKâa, Regins Professor of Modem 
Histoiy and Englûb Literatnre in Qaeen*B Collège Belfast. Nsw 
AND OHBApm Eomoir. 1 toL large post 8yo, with Portrait 9s. 

** ProfMtor Yonge's * Life of Marie Antoinette * mippliea, in a moit attimotlve and 
readable shape, au the latest infonnatlon leapaoting thte unf ortanate Qoeen."— 
Ckurdk QitarUr^ Beoie». 

" A work of remarkable merit and Interest, wUch will, we donbt not» become 
the moat popalar EngUah hiatory of Marie AntotnetteL**— iS^peetator. 

" A work of oonaiderable yalae It is a moat intereetlng and carsfnlly-oonildeied 
Mography, aa wall aa a yaluable elnoidation of a portion of the poUtleal hlatory of 
the laet centaiy.**— ifonifay Poil, 

" Thia book la weU writton, and of thrilliiiff Intaraet"— ilMAmy. 

** An Inraluable blography ; one of the yery beat of modem timeai**— J/aiMiiçcr. 

** A narratlTe fall of Intereat from flrat to laat To tell itdeariy and atralgfat- 
fonrardly la to arreat at onoe the attention of the reader, and In thèse qnalitlea of 
m biographer Profeaaor Yonge leayea little to be deaired.**— â'^tgsMd 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Boyal Navy, 
late of the Cdldstreom Guazda. 2 toIs. crown Byo. 2l8. 

**It wma a happy thonght that impelled Major Loftoa to glTO us theae lemlnls- 
eenoea of *the old war,' which atU retalna ao atrong a hold on onr aympathlea. 
Eyery word from an Intelligent aotor In theae atlrring acenee ia now valnableL 
Major Loftoa played the part allotted to hlm wlth honoor and ability, and he 
relatea the atory of hia aea lif e with apirlt and ylgovr. Some of hia aea atorlea are 
aa langhable as an/thing in * Peter Simple,' whlle many of hia adTentoree on 
ahore lemlnd na of Oharlee Lerer in Us freaheat daya. Dnring hia aea lif e 
Major Loftna beoame aeqnainted with many diatlngnlahed peraonaL Beaidea the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Begent, and Wllfiam IV., he was brooght into 
peraonal rsUtkm with the allled Soreraigna, the Duo D'Angonlfime, Lord William 
Bmtinek, and Sir Hndson Lowa A more génial, pleasant, wholesome book we 
hâve not often read."— âtaklordL 

** Major Loftna'a intereating remfatlaoenoea wHl prove generally attractiTe ; not 
only aa foU of exdthig adventorea, bot aa recalUng atlrring aoenee ta which the 
honour and glory of Eogland were oonoemed.''»/*ott 

'* Major Loftoa glvea oa a book as entertaiolnff as 'Mldshlpman Eaay,* and aa 
InatrootiTe aa a book of tra^ela. It haa not a doU page in it ; and, whether by the 
oamp-fire, in the barraek-Ubrary, or on ahipboard, we are oonfldcnt it will rooelTe 
a warm weicome, whilat tta Utûaiy merlt wlll commend it to those onoonneoted 
with the senrioes.**— CTMIetf Servkê MagoÊkut. 

PEARLS OF THE PAOIPIO. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetbam. 1 ToL Demy Svo, with 8 lUiistratioiis. 15a. 

**Theliterary mérite of Mr. Whetham'a work are of a Tcry high order. Hls 
deaorlptlona are ylTid, the commenta opon what he aaw jodidooa, and there la an 
oocaaional daah of homoor and of pathoa which atirs oor aympathlea"— il rta w MwiL 

**Mr. Whetham la eyldently an intelligent and well-informed man ; he writea 
pleaaant^r, and it ahoold be atrange If eyery one in a TOlome of thia sise dose not 
nnd mooh that is fraah and mtnAr—'Pàtt MaO Oattttê, 

" Mr. Whetham ia acarosly behind Hermann MelTille in powers of Tivld deaorip* 
tlon. Tbeie ia mooh of the atnage and baaotif ol in hia graphie and adtentoroos 
narrative**— lUfl^n^iAL 

** Mr. Whetham'a deaoriptiona of soenery ara pletoieaqoe, and hia aoooonta of 
natlye maanera and costoms homorooa and entertainlng."— «SXowiani 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS : CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON aDd ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hkfwqbih Ddccv. 

Second Edition. Vols. 1&2. DemySTO. SOs. 

"In two handiome Tolomai Mr. Dlzon hera giTM n» tha flnt Inatelmant of a 
new lilatorio&I work on % most attractive rabject The book la in maay reepeeta a 
faTOorable tpecimen of Mr. Dixon'B powera. It la tha most painMtaWng aaâ 
alaborate that he hia yet writtan. . . . . On the wliola, we may say that tiie book 
ta one which will «natiân the repntation of ita anthor aa a writer of great powar 
and ▼erMtllity, that it glves a new aspect to many an old rabject, and preeenta in 
a very etrlUng Ught Bome of the moat reoent diBooyeiiei In EngUeh hlatory.**^ 

" In thèse Toliunes the anthor ezhiblts in a signal manner hii spécial powem 
and flnest endomnents. It Is obTloos that the historien haa been at eapedal paJna 
to JoBtify hlfl repntation, to strengthen his hold npon the leamed, and alao to 
eztend his sway over the many who prise an attraotiTe style and interesting narra- 
tiye more hlghly than laborions reaeaxch and philosophie insight** — Montittg FoêL 

** The thanks of ail stodents of English history are dne to Mr. Hepworth Dizon 
for his dever and original work, * History of two Qneens.* The book te a Tshiabla 
oontribntion to Knglish history. The anthor haa consnlted a nomber of original 
Bonroea of information— in particnlar the arohlTea at SImsncas. Alcala, and Venloa. 
Mr. DIxon ia a skilf ni writer. His style, singnlariy TlTid, graphie, and dramatio— 
ia aUve with hnman and artlstic intereat Some of the ineideatal deacriptiana 
teach a Tery high letel of piotnrseqne power.'*— 2Mly ifana 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in hia new work, has ehosen a âiame at once faiferlBSi- 
oally interesting and admirably fit for illnstratlon by hia practiaed and brilUant 
pen. The Utos of Gatharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn glre ample soope to a 
writer so dear and TlTld in his deecrlptions, so lif elike in his portraitnie, so de» 
olded in his Jndgment, and whoae sparkling yivacity of stsrle can be shaded off, 
when neoessary, by snch délicate touches of tendemess and pathoa For pleaaaat 
reading snd Tery effective writtng we ean wannly ccwnmimd Mr. Dizon'i Totnmoa** 

VOLS. m. & IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : GATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLETN. 
ByW. Hefworih Ddcon. Second Edition. Demy 8yo. PrioedOs. 
Completizigthe Work. 

"Theee oondnding Tolnmea of Mr. DIzon's * His tory of two Qoeena * wfll ba per> 
naed with keen interest by thonsanda of readera. wnUst no leas Talnable to tha 
stndent, they will be far more enthralling to the gênerai reader than the earller 
half of the hiatory. Every page of what may be termed Anne Botam*s story afforda 
a happy illustration of the anthor's Tlvid and plotnreaqne styla Tha work shookl 
be f oond in eyery library.**— />oft 

** Mr. Dixon haa pre^minently the art of interesting hli rsadera He haa pro- 
dnced a narratlTC of considérable Talne, oonceiTed in a spirit of falraeei, and 
written with power and pictoresqne effeci**— Doflf yewg. 

**Mr. Dixon haa completed in tneae volâmes thetwo storles which he haa nanat- 
ed with so mooh grâce and vigonr. Better stlll, he haa oast the Ught of tnith npca 
incidents that hare not been seen nnder that Ught befora FnU of romantio and 
dramatic sentiment aa the story of Catharine la we thlnk that the mon abaorbinc 
Interest is oonoentrated In the story of Anne Boleyn. NcTer haa It been told so 
fnUy, so fairiy, or so attrutlTely.'*— JITotei ami Qmriea. 

mSTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Fonnder of 

PemuyWaiiia. By W. Hxfwosih Dixoir. A Niw Ldoust Edrkhi. 

1 ToL demy 8to, with Portrait 12b. 
"Mr.Dixon's*WUUamPenn'ls,perhapa,thebeitorhlibooka Hehaanowra» 
Tised and issned it with the addition of mnoh fresh matter. It Is now oOered la a 
inmptttons Tolome, matchJng with Mr. Dlxon'k récent booka» to a new geoerattoa of j 

readera, who wlU thank Mr. Dixon for his Inlarestlng and faurtraetlTe memolr of 
one of the worthios of England."— g j ia w fc ur 
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NEW WORKS— CiwKmtttJC?. 



LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PEROEVAL ; 

Including Hia Oorrespondenee. By His Oruidsoii, Sfihgkb WAif- 
POLB. 2 Tols. 8yo, with Portrait SOb. 

**lfr. Walpole'i work refleetB crédit not onljr on hls tndiutry In eompOlng an 
Important biography from anthentlc material, bat ^so on hla eloqoenoe, power of 
intêrpretlng poUticai ehanjce, and gênerai Uterary addreaa. The biography will take 
rank in onr llteratore, both aa a f aithfol reflection of the statesman and his period, 
aa alao for ite philoeophio, logieal and dramatic oompleteneaa."— l/it>nwiv PoU. 

M In Mr. Perceval^s biography hia grandaon haa nndonbtedly made a Talnable 
addition to onr ParUamentaîy nlatory. The book la fnll of intereit**— 2>a<l|f JITewa 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Evert-day Life m 

Spadi. By Bfrs. Habtbt, of Ickwell-Bary, Ânthor of " Tnrklsh 
HaremB and Gircassian Homes." Second Édition. 1 toL Svo. 15b. 

**A ehanning book; freah, Uyely, and amnaing. It may confldently be reoom- 
mended to aU readera who want to know aomething abont the inner lif e of Spain. 
Un. Harrey deaoribea Gibraltar, Madrid, the Eacnrial, the Alhambra, Seyille, 
and many other plaoea ; and there la a freahneaa and ainoerity abont the aoconnt 
which canaea it to aeem aa new aa if the toplc had never been treated beforei The 
deeortptlTe facolty ia very laiigely deTeloped In onr anthor, and aome of the paaa- 
agea reUting to aoenery are eztremèly fine, and lay the Tlew before the eyei to 

Serf ection. What makea the book atlU more attractiye la the keen aenae of 
mnonr manif eated thronghont"— PoiC 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Sélections from 

mS DURIES AND CORRESPONDENGE. By Hu Wm. 
2 toIb. large post Svo, with Portrait. 24b. 

**Thla Ufe of Moeehelea wlIl be a yalnable book of référence for the mnaloal hla- 
torlan, for the contenta eztend orer a period of threeaoore yeara, commendng with 
17M, and ending at 187a We need loaicely atote that ail the portiona of Moaohe- 
lea* diary which rafer to hia interoonrae with BeethoTcn, HnmmeL Weber, Oxemy, 
Spontinl, Boaainl, Anber, Haléryi Schnmann, Chembini, Spohr« MendelaBohn, F. 
DaTid, Chopin, J & Cramer, démenti, John Fleld, Habeneck, Hanptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Kleaewetter: 0. EUngemann, lAblache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Pereianl, 
Mallbran, Paganlnl, Bachel, Bons! de Begnia, De Berlot, Emat, Donaelli^Gintl- 
Damorean, Chelard, Bochaa, Importe, Charlee Kemble, Paton (Mrs. wood), 
Schrilder-DeTTient, Mra. Siddona, Sir H. Biahop, Sir G. Smart, Standlgl, Thalberg, 
Berlios, Vellnti. 0. Yonng, Balfe, Braham, and many other artiata of note in their 
time, will reoall a flood of recollectiona. it waa a délicate taak for Madame Moe- 
ehelea to lelect from the dlarles in référence toUvingperBone.bntherextraota hâve 
been judlclonaly made. Moachelea wrltea f airly of what ia called the ' Mnaic of the 
mtnre * and iU diaciplea, and hia jodgmenta on Herr Wagner, Dr. Llazt, Bnben- 
atein, Dr. ron BtUow, Litolff, fta, whether aa compoaen or ezoontanta, are in a 
libéral eptilt He reoognizea cheerfnlly the talenta of oor natlre artiata, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Aiabella Qoddard, Mr. John Bamett» Mr. 
Hnllah, Mra. Shaw, Mr. A. Snlliran, ào. 'the celebritiea with whom Moaohelea 
oame in contact, Indnde Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Dnke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bnnaena, Lonla Philippe, Napoléon the Third, ânmboldtHenir Heine, 
Thomaa More, Connt Necaelrode, the undieaa of Orleana, Prof. Wolf, ào. In- 
deed, the two TOlnmea ara fnll of amnatng aneodotea'*— ^MeMnmi 

REOOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

ANDENGLÂND. ByLADTGuDiBirnNADATiBB. 2nd Edition, 2 t. 

**Two dharming TOlnmea, foll of the moat intereating and entertainlng matter, 
and written In plaln, élégant EngUah. Lady dementina DaTf ea haa aeen mnch, 
heard mnoh, and remembered welL Her nniqne and brilllant recollectiona hâve the 
Interaei of a romaBoe, wherein no obanoter la fletttloaBi no tnoident anfenia***^esi. 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTES TOWER, 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATKD BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth EditwiL 8yo. 808. 

Fbom tes TmBii:— "AU the dTllized world— EngUsh, Gonttnantal, and Ame- 
rican— tiikM aa intorest in the Tower of London. The Tower le the itase 
apon whleh haa been enacted some of the grandeit dramaa and eaddeit tracedtes 
In oar national annala If, in imagination, we take onr Btaad on thoee time-wora 
wallB, and let centory after oentury fllt part ne, we ehall eee in dne e n eeeiei o in tb« 
majori^ of the moat funona men and lovely women of England in the olden tlBM. 
We tàuM Me them jeeting, jonattng, loTe-maUng, plottini, and then anon, por- 
hapa, eommendlng their booIs to God in the preaenoe of a nideouB m a ak ert flgnrai, 
bearing an axe in his hand& It is soish piotorei ae theae that Mr. Dlxon, wlth 
considérable sldll ai an Uatoxical linmer, haa aet bef ore ns in theae TOlonea. Xr. 
Dlxon daahea otf the aoenea of Tower hiatory with great aplrit Hia daaoriptionfl 
are glven with anch teraeneaa and vlgonr that we ahonid apoil them by aay attempt 
at condenaation. Aa fayourable examplea of hIs narratiTe powen we may caU aw 
tentlon to the atory of the beantifnl bnt nnpopolar EUnor, Qoeco of Henry IIL, and 
the deacription of Anne Boleyn*a flrat and aecond anivala al the Tower. Then we 
haye the atory of the bold Biahop of I>arhani, who eacapea by the aUl of a ooid 
hidden in a wine-Jar; and the taie of Mand Fitzwalter, imprlaoned and moidered 
by the oaitiff John. Paaaing onwarda, we meet Oharlea of Orleaaai the poetle 
Irench Prince, captored at Aginconrt, and detained for flT»«nd-twenty yean a 
prlaoner in the Tower. Kezt weenooanter the balefolform of Biehard of Cmoeaitar, 
and are fllled with indignation at the blaokeat of the blaok Tower deeda Aa we 
draw nearer to modem timea, we hâve the aorrowfnl atorr of the Nina Daye* 
Qneen, poor Uttle Lady Jane Grey. The ohapter entitled "Mo Oroaa, no Oiown ** 
iaoneof themoataffectinginthebook. A mature man ean aoaroely read it with- 
ont f eeling the teara ready to triokle from hia eyea. No part of the fini Tolnne 

Solda in mteraat to the ohapteia whlch are devoted to tne atory of Str Waltar 
ikleigh. The greater part of the aecond Yolume ia oocnpied with the atory of the 
Gnnpowder Plot The narratiTO ia extremely intereating, and wlU repay peroaal. 
Another eawM cetAra poaaeaaed of a perannial intereet, ia the mnrder of Sir numae 
Orerbnry by Lord and Lady Someraet Mr. Dizon tella the taie aldlfolly. In eoa- 
olnaion, we may congratolate the anthor on thia work. Both Tolnmea are daoided- 
ly attractlTe, and throw mnoh light on oar national hiatovy.** 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BT EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oompletmg the Work. Third 

Edition, Demy Sto. 808. 

"Theae Yolnmea are two gallerlea of riohly painted portraita of the noUeat 

men and moat brilllant women, beaidea othera, commemorated by Engliab 

hiatory. The grand old Boyal Eeep, palace and prlaon by toma, la levlTtfled in 

theae yolnmea, which dose me nanratiye, extending f rom the era of ^ John EUo^ 

who aaw Balejgh die in Palace Tard, to that of Thlatlewood, the laat priaoner fan» 

mnred in the Tower. Few worka are glTcn to na, in theae dayi» ao abudaiil te 

origlnallty and reaeardh aa Mr. Dizon'a^— iStaNdardL 

FREERUSSIA. By W. Hbpwoeth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8to, with Golonred lUiutntioiiB. 80b. 
**Mr. Dlzon'a book will be certain not only to intereat bat to pleaae iti raadara 
and it deaerrea to do aa It containa a gieat deal that ia worthy of attantlOB» and 
la likely to prodoce a very naefol effect"— iSotunlay RtfJÊm, 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 

Third Edition, I toL demy 8to. ISb. 
•* A lively, intereating, and altogether no¥el book oo Switnriand. It ia ftaO off 
▼alnable information on aoeial, political, and eccleeiaeticel mmUoml «ad, llke «H 
Mr. Dizon'a booka, ia emteantly raadabla^**— ikrt^ JTaML 
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WORDS OP HOPE AND OOMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedieated by Permiflûoii to Tem Qoeess. 
Third EâitUm, 1 yol. amaU 4to, Sa. bomid. 

"TheM letton, the work of » pora «nd deront spirft, degerve to flnd many 
raftdfin. They are greatly tnperlor to the aTorage of what ia called religioai 
llteratora"— ilMauMiik 

**The wrlter of the tenderty-oonoelTed letten in thla Tolnme waa Hn. Jnliiu 
Hara, a alster of Mr. Maoriee. They are faiatliiot wlth the deront tnbmiaBiTenees 
and fine aympathy whioh we aaeooiate with the name of Manitoe: Imt In her there 
la added a wInnhigneM of tact, and eometlmea, too, a dlreotneas of îangnaga whioh 
we haidly i)nd ercn In the brother. The letton wera priTatelT printed and drcn- 
lated, and were f ovnd to be the aonnse of mnoh oomf ort, whuh they oannot f ail 
to afford now to a wide dnla A iweetty-ooncelTed mémorial poem, bearlng 
fhe weU-known kiitiala, ' K. H. P.', givee a Tery f aithfoi ontUne of the lif e.**— Artfii* 

"Thia tonching and moit oomforting woilc la dedioated to Tbs QoBBr, who took 
a gradona intereat in Ita flrat appearanoe, when printed for priTate otronlatlon, and 
f onnd oomf ort hi Ha pagea, and haa now oommanded ita pabUoatlon, that the 
world in gênerai may profit by 11 A more praotloal aad haiôi-atlrTlng appeal to 
the afflicted we haTO nerer wramined ** Stmtdard. 

**Theoe letten are esoeptianallygraMfBl and Umohhig, and mayba read with 
proAi" 



RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H.R. 1 yoL 8yo. 148. 

**The aathor hai the knaok of hlttbig off thoae light aketohea of piotaraaqQe 
llf 6l which aie none the leaa telUng for odng done 1^ a paaalng obaerrer. The 
raally Instmotlye part of hla book ralatea to Monténégro, and it haa e^peoial inter- 
eat at the preMnt tlmeL^-^PoU MaU Ckudte, 

*' The anthor deaerlbeB hla waadeilnga brlghtty and pleaaanUy, and hla aooomt 
wIU prôbably indooe many to tiatt ona of ihe moat ptetaraaqne aad Intenatlng 
oomen of EnropeL**— ifiVaiMlardL 

** A handaome and troatworthy Tohonai. The book la pleaaantly wrltten, and 
may prore iiaefBl to ail taking the anihor'a adyioa wlth nfaranoe to their naort 
vaoaàon tripL*'— ilMflUMBi. 

** What Wlth hla aprighttar aaeodotejL hla dever aketohea, aad hla inatrastl^ 
aonpB of hiatory and deaanptlon, & B. & weaTea together a plaaaaat aad yery 
antertalning book."— JbomAwr. 

•«Monténégro and Dalmati» m^ oertatniy be oommanded to ail who an weary 
of the beaten tracka, and K. H. &. la a well-lnformed and aniertainlag guide to 
their aœnery, légende, and antiqnitiea"— OrenMe. 

'* The moat readable portion of thia intereattng workla that devoted to a daaerh> 
tion of lif e in Monténégro^ whksh the aathor aketohea in a yavy bri^t and liTeiy 
faahion."— OIoteL 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

JiAVFBaaoN. 2 vola. Byc. 80b. 

**Thla book ia readable and amnafaxg from llrat to laai Ko oae ooght to be 
withoat il No point of intereat oonoernlng the table or ita appnrtenanœa la lef t 
vntooohed. Baey aneodotea oornacate on erery pagei**— Ifomtfiig PoêL 

"Mr. Jealfreaon ohata pleaaantly abovt meata and mannera. We oordlaDy 
leoommend to erery olaaa of readen hia very amnaing and inatraetiTe rolunea. 
They ara racy in a^le, rioh in anecdote, and f oll of good nenaei"— ^Standard 

** In Mr. Jeaffreaon'a • Book aboot the Table,* the whole aoienoe and art of gaa- 
tronomy a» illnatnted with eyerythinff bearing npon the anbjeol Mr. Jeaffnaon 
ia alwaya entertainlng, and In thaae ^unea he may daim to be alao inatracliTe." 

**Thla work ooght to be In every Ubimry and on erary dnwlng-room and dob 
table,>aa one of the moat ddig^tfol aad readable booka of tho daj. It ia fnll of 
information, Intereat, and amnaement**— OmpI Jomnak 
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NOTES OF TËAVEL IN SOUTH APRIOA. 

By G. J. ÂifDBBSSON, Anthor of " Lake Ngami,** fto. Edited by 
L. Llotb^ Ânthor of " Field Sports of the North.** 1 Yolnme 
demy 8t<i. With Portrait of the Anthor. 15b. boond. 
" ÂndenBon wu one of oor most Bocoesafol ezploren, a man beloyed by «U with 
whoinbecsmetDOonta4st Hla bock oontalna moch to lnterM»>ll nliMnii of raadar» 
Sportimen and natmlists will read with delight the many remarka on animal» 
scattered throoghoatt and the «ork ie not withont IntereBt to geomphera to 
graatMt cbann, aèweyer, as we (tonceiye, consista in the peraonal rortonei of its 
amiable and aocompUsbed anthor.'*— ^Lltounan. 

" This book iB most Interesting reading, and the notes on the soologyof Damai» 
land are especially to be reoommended to the nataralist"— «Soliirelqf Bmkm . 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDAïj With a VMt to Cuba. 

By Gsptain F. T. Townshend, F.It«.S., 2nd Life Gxiards. 1 ToL 
8 70, with Map and lUastrations. 15a. 
" A Tolnme decldedly aboTO the ayeiage of books of mlngled travel tnd ^pocl. 
He wiltes in an easy, pleasant fashion."— ilMaurami 

"Captaln Townshend's work la inatrnotlye and entertaining. It oontalna chap- 
tera for ail readera, racy narratiyea, abondance of inddent, oompendiooa hiatory, 
important atatlatica, and many a page which will be pemaed with pleaaore by tha 
aportaman and nataraliai."<»Cbiir( /ourRotL ^«. ' 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batdx. 2 vola, crown Byo. 21a. 
« By the aid of thia really entertainhig book the Ooicu de Stpma of the moiMnt 

may be bronght before the mind'a eye It wonld be too muoh to aay that thla 

la the moat intereating book npon Spain and the Bpaniarda that bas appeanA 
of late yaara, bat many may think ao after raadlng it*'— ^tte m a i i m . 

ON THE WINQ ; A Southern Fmght. By the 

Hon. Mra. AunoD MoMTOOiaEBT. 1 voL Sto. 14b. 
** A moat entertainlng and inatmetive work, whioh holda the attention 8peI14»ii]ML 
It oontalna the f ollowing chutera :— La Belle Provence, Monaco, Botogna, Floienoa^ 
Borne, Kaplea, Italien lire, Fompell, Sorrento, Oaprl, Amam, fto.**— OntC / aarne t . 

THROUGH RUSSIA : From St. Pbtersbubo to 

ASTRAKHAN AND THE ORIMEA. By Mrs. GxriHBn. 2 toIs. 

orown 8yo, with HlnstrationB. 2l8. 
**Mra. Gnthrle ia a lively, obaenrant, well-informed, and agreeabto traYelUag 
oompanion. Her book la Interestlng throoghont "—i*a0 MaU OoMettc 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mb8. Habtet, of Ickwell Bury. 8yo. Second Edition. 15s. 
**Mra. Harrey not only aaw a neat deal, ont aaw ail that ahe did aee to «h* 
beat adTantage. In nottolng the intrinaio intereat of Mra. Harrey'a book, we mut 
not f orget to aay a word for her ability aa a writer.**— nnwa 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Oheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6s. 
** A biography of the beaatifal and nnhappy Qoeen, more satlsf aetory ttian aay ws 
hâve yet met with."— />atfy Nein. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Anthor of ** The Ladye Shakerley.** 1 toL 7b. 6d. bonnd. 
M «The Eadlea at St Qermaina * will be tiwj whit aa popolar aa *Tbe I^bdye 
Shakeriey.* "-^Staeclard 
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W0BE8 BT THE AVIHOS OP 'JOHN HALIFAZ.' 

Euh in Ona Voliimev alegantly printed, boond, and illnitntoS, piioe 6i. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN*S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NETY.. .*». 

MISTRESS ANd'mAID. > * 



christian's MISTAEE. 

A NOKiE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNEIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADT. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN'S EINGDOM. 



WOfiXB BT ZÇE AÏÏTEOB OF «SAH SLIOK* 

Eaob in One Vdlunti el^gutlj printed, bonnd, and illnatatad, piioa 61. 



NATURE AND HUHAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE 

IN A CX)LONT. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



W0BE8 BT MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Eaoh in (hu VolnniBi elegantl/ piintad, bonndi and i]lutnted« prioa U, 



ADAMGRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE UFE OF THE REV, 

EDWARD mVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



W0BE8 BT OEOBQE HAO DONALD, LLJ). 

Bull in Ona Volnnai alflgantly pzinted, bonnd, and illnitrated, prioo U» 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



THOMAS WINGFOLD, OUEATE. By Gborob 

Hao Donald, LL.D., Autiior of "Àleo Forbes,** ** Robert FaloonAr," 
fto. 8 Tola. 

**Ito noMlitj of «upoM» Its kaen inilfflit into hnoiaii OAton, tad iti potbyt 
place thla book tn tne mvt rank of noTols of the year.**-VoAii BuB. 

** The grmdoftl deyelopment of Wlngf old's and Helen's ehanoten Ib an interaai- 
Ing atndy, and thoae who oan appreofate iaali^t Into homaa natore in ita " ' 
and lower tjpaa, wUl flnd maoh wortii nottag in ail tlia panonacea 



ANNE WABWIGE. By GEOBGUirA M. Craik. 

2 TOls. 218. 

MARE EYLMEB'S BEVENGE. By Mrs. J. E. 

Sfbhdbb, Anthor of " Jocelyn's Mistake,** àc. S Tob. 

GLENG AIBN. By IzA Duffus Hardy, Author of 

" Not EMily Jealons,*' àc 8 yoIb. 

POWER'S PARTNER. By May Byrnb, Author 

of ** Ingram Place," ào. 8 Tob. 

^'ApowerfaUywrlttenatorr. I( nerar f or an taiatant flaga, «tâwr in laddant or 
Intereat" "^ 



** The oharaoter of the herolna la wall oonoelYod and original**— PW MaU OauUa, 
**A ohanning atory. It oontalna deep knowledge of knoMa nalora^ graphie 
delinealioBi of mdiTidnal oharacter, ylTid r c pr e aenUU ona of the aapeeta of natonv^ 
and ail the higher fe atm aa of the oraatiTO art**-- Cb«rt JotinuL 

NORA'S LOVE TEST. By Mary Cboil Hay, 

Aathor of " Old Myddelton*B Money/* ^ Second EdUiom. 3to]8. 

** A Tery powerfnl alory— bright, freah, and apartrllng, and written in an agrae- 
able and faaoinating atyla**— ZjwméMr. 

** A Tery r ead ab le novel Ita tone throntfwmt ia hlgh and good.** StmtAtrH. 

"A book of thrilllng Intereat There are the aame ▼Igoor of imagination, the 
aame créative f aney, the aame Power of expreaaion, and the aame toeohea of 
nature which chaxaoterlaed Mlaa uay's former worka**— Csurt JomrmL 

**We oan heartlly reoommend *Koia*a Love Teai* The ateiy ia original and 
telling; ita dialogue ia Tigorona; ita oharaetera are animated, and Ita Intereat la 
anatamed.'*— iSea rf er Wwea 

MAJOR VANDERMERE. By the Author of 

*' UrBiila*B Loto Story,"* '* Beautifol Edith," ào, 8 tqIs. 
** A well-written atory.**--.8!peEMor. 



** A pleaeant and graôefnl atory.**— ileoclmy. 
MThk 



noTol ia anre to be widely read and dea an ea 11**— Jfonila^ Pc$L 
** The readera of thia noyel will hare plenty of good lote-making, pleaeant lalk, 
and agreeable peopla**- 



EFFIE MAXWELL. By AoNXS Smith, Aathor of 

"EastemPOgrims." Sroli. 



«4 



A good and weD-wiitlen norel**— IfJeij WoHd, 

** A Tery intereating, aenaibla» and wholeeome atory. The eharaotara aranatoral 
and weU drawn.**-7o*ii Butl 

** A moet ohamlng norel, eharaeterlaed by a graoefol atyle^ a quiet homoar, 
and a thoroogh knowledge of homan natora Ita great oharm Uea m the Ufe4lke 
pictnrea It praaenta of Seotttah eharaeter, noatomai aad nodea of ttfa" 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



PHŒBE, JUNIOR ; A Last Chroniclb op Car- 

LnrovoBD. By Mrs. Ouphant. Second Edition. 8 yols. 

**Thl8 noTAl ahowB jpeftt knowledge of haman natnreL Tlie intarest goM on 
growlng to the end. Fnœbe 1b excellently drawn."— nmeiL 

MThlB Is s dlerer book, wd will be retd by »U who can «ppradate ohuMter. 
Fliœbe beraelf ta capltaL**— ilMmanmi. 

" A very deUghtfnl noTel, f aller than nanal of Ifri. Oliphanfa speeU powen. It 
matntfctne Itt intereet to the iMt**— iSjieeMor. 

•«InthlB agreeable «tory Mr& Oliphant ahowe her well-known knowledge of 
hnman natara Fhabe la an f>^'n1**f'* dharactar.'*— /'oO MàU Qatett^ 

QRIFFITH^S DOUBLE. By Mks. Cashel Hoet, 

Aaihor of '* A Gfolden Sorrow," àc 8 vols. 

**Hr& Hoey'a new atory deeerrea the anooesa whloh la eanied by a weD-thooght- 
ont and elaborate plot, a oleftr atyle, and inoidental tokana of botii humorona and 
pathetio lnfllgfat**-^ilMciMmm. 

** A remarkably derer and powerfol noreL**— TTorU 

**A good noTel, with an Ingenionaly-oontriTed plot oomblned with aotSknt 
WTittng."— ifonriay PoU. 

AZALEA. By Gecil Clatton. 3 vols. 

" The readera wffl be few and haid to pleaae who fUl to ftaid anmaoïmt in 
* Anlea.' The atory la oilginaL pleaaan^ end fnU of Inddentt and ita tona ia 
nniumally pore and nlgh. The cnûaoters are well drawn. Anlea» the héroïne, la 
ehannlnô."— 'IMI^ If§m. 

***AaaiM'laaatorypleaaantlonad,in oaniMiittnM of ita tfaoroagbJy onltnrad 
and weU-bred ton&*'--i/oadaRy. 

THE PENNANT FAMILY. By AiWB Beaus, 

Author of " Fsy Arlington,'* àe. 8 vok. 
"A good and entertainlng noTel, dramatlo and atbrlng.**— iStoidliqf TbntL 
** Tua noyel la more than ordinarlly Intereatlng— If not Indeed poaitiTély faaoi- 

natlng,-«nd la of ao hlgh a chanoter, and ao pore In tone^ that wo oan oordlally 

recommend it**— XMranr World, 

ERSILIA. By the Author of «My Lîttle Lady." 

Second EdiHoiL 8 yoIb. 

"A noTOl of more than oommon merit Srrilia ia a oharaeler of mnoh beanty, 
and her atory holda the reader with an mirwla»1ng Intereet A qnlte onnanal ablll^ 
In drawlng character ta the dtatlngntahing excellence of thta noveL**— i8!ipeeMor. 

** In thta pore and graoefol taie we flnd eqnal power with ita predeceaaor, aome- 
what moreof pathoa, and alao a great deaf of admirably diaonotiTe portraitora 
Erailia ta a eharmlng heroina,**— Port. 

**The tone of thta book ta Tory pare and hlgh. Fathera and mothera owe a debt 
of gratitade to the anthor of bodka Uke *My Little Lady' and * Erallla,* whioh 
th^ can pat into their daaghtera* handa withoat miaglTlng.'*— iSlanclardL 

AS LONG AS SHE LIVED. By F. W. RoBiNSON, 

Anthor of ** Orazidmother*B Monev,** " No Chiirch.*' ào. 8 ?olfl. 

M The oharaoten of * Aa Long aa She LItm * are Tlgorooaly giTen, and there ta a 
new derelopment of hnmoar in the book whkdk we ahoald aoaroely hâve expeotad 
from 80 practtaed a writer.**— ^Moumm. 

** A capital atory, of Tery amaaing and of tan highlT hnmoroaa reading. Habel 
and Brian are atrongly marked and living charaotera. *— iEMmèMr. 

LINEED LIVES. By Lady Gebtbude Douglas. 

8 Tolfl. 

«■Thta atory ia fnll of intereet ftom begjnning to «nd. Ita aketohea in Qlaigow 
and Brlttany are yery aplrited.**— jSTjpectator. 

**Thta Btory ta written with brightneaa and homonr, aa well aa with tender 
pftthon It can aoaroely fail of a faTOorable réception.**— i*oit 

** A daaply intereatlng, pue, and yery i^le nord, trae to hunaa natiinL***3WML 

U 



jBiilîgiM omnioiZy, tu One Fo2L, roya/ 8vo, m'iA the Arms bêcmii/kBjf 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORBECTED BY THE NOBILITT. 

THE fOBTY-FIFTH EDITION FOB 1 876 18 HOW BEADT. 

LoDGB*8 PnBAOB AND BABOMBTjiiaB U Aoknowledgod to be the mod 
eomplete, as well «a the mort élégant, work of the kind. Ab an eeta- 
bUahed and authentio anthority on ail questions respecting the iamily 
historiés, honoois, and eonnections of the titled aristocraoy, no work haa 
eyer stood so high. It is pnblished nnder tiie espeoial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is aannally oorrected thronghont, from the personal coin- 
mnnicalions of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, lAc 
type being ibœl eonstanth stantUnÇf eyery correction is made in its proper 
pUee to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it eupremaey 
oTor ail its oompetitors. Independently of its f ull and authentic informar 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of th.e realm, the moat 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collatéral branches of the 
▼arious noble familles, and the names of manv thousand indiyidnals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, oorrectness, and facility of arrsngement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is lustly entitled to the place H 
oocupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OP THE PRINOIPAL CONTENTS. 

•nie Aichblshops sud Blahope of Kngl a ml , 
IiéUnd, and the Ootontoa 

The Banmetace «Iphabetkelly smafsd. 

Âlphabetlcal List of Sonamee MRuned by 
memben of Noble FuniUea 

▲Iphshetloftl List of the Second TItlee of 
Peen, oMially borne by thdr BdMt 
Sons. 

Âlpbabetieal Index to the Dani^tara of 
Dokee, Marqniaes, and Eaiis, who, hav- 
Ing married Oommonen, retatn the titto 
of lAdy bef on thetr own Chiistlsa sud 
thelr Hiubend'a Somamea 

Alphabetlcal Index to the Daofhten of 
VlMovnta and Berons, wh<x havlag 
married Oommonen, are ityled Hoimndw 
able Mra. ; and, in caae of the huaband 
beinc a Baxxmet or Snisht» Honoo ra bie 
Lady. 

Mottoea alphabetioally ansaced and 
lated. 



Historioal View of the Feermga 
Pariiamentary Boll of the Honae of Lorda 
Bngllsh, Sootoh, and Iriah Pee^^ ta their 

orderaof Pieoedenoe» 
Alphabetlcal List of Peen of Oraat Brttahk 

and the United BUngdom, holding anpe- 

rior rank In the Sootoh or Iriah Peerage. 
Alphabetlcal liât of Scotch and Iriah Peen. 

holding aoperior titlea in the Peerage of 

Qreat Brltaln and the Unltod ifir% gAim 
A Oolle ctiye list of Peers, in thelr order of 

Preoedenoe. 
Table of Preoedeney among Hen. 
Xsble of Preoedenoy among Women. 
The Qoeen and the Boyi^ Family. 
Peen of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peenge, alphabetioally arraaged. 
Famlliea of rach Extlnot Peen as haye lef t 

Widows or Issue. 
Alf habetioal List of the Bonames of sUthe 

peen^ 



"A work which corrects aU erron of former worka It is a most nsefttl pnblioatlaa. 
We are happy to bear teatlmony to the faotthat scrapoloos aocoraoy Is a olstlBgalih- 
Ing featore of this book**— niiML 

**Lodge*B Peerage most sapersede ail other works of the kind, for two r easo na : flrst, It 
la on a better plan ; and aeoondly, It la better execated. We oan aaf ely pronoonoe it to be 
the readieat, the moat aaefal, and exaeteat of modem worka on the BnbJeet**- ^^ i cW t r . 

** A work of great yalna. It la the moat falthfol reoord we poiasa i of the arislo» 
ency of the day.**— /*Mt 

"^The beat exiatlng, and, we beUeTS, the beat possible Psenga It Is the siaadsrd 
anthority on the snbfeot'*— Aasdard 
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HUEST & BUCKETrS STAM)AKD UBRARY 

OF OHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATXD BT SIR J. QILBEBT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
FOTMT^ TENMIEL, SAMDTS, HUGHES, SAHBOUBNE, &C. 

Eioh in A Single Y ohuM, elegiatly printed, bouid, and Uhitntad, prioe 6fi 
L— SAH SLIOK'S NATUBE AND ElTKAN NATUBE. 

**Tha flnt Tolmne of Menn. Hnnt snd Blaokett's StaadArd Ubnry of Oheap TMJtlnni 
fonna » rery good begliming to wbst wUl doobtlaM be ft Tory ■aoMMfnl muiarukim 
*Natiira u&dHnman N4tare* Il ona of the beat of Sam Sllok'i witty and hnmoroiu 

Crodnctioni, and li well entltied to tha large circulation whloh It oannot fail to obt^n 
i ItB présent oonTonient and cheap ahape. The Toliune oombinea wtth Aie great reoom- 
mendatlona of a olear, bold type, and good paper, the leaaer bat attraotlTe mérita of 
belng well Ulnatrated and elegantly bomid."— Pioit 

IL-JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEKAN. 

■*Thla ia a Tery good and a Tery Intereating work. It la deaigned to traee fhe oareer 
from boyhood to âge of a perfect man— a Ghnatian gentleman; and it abonnda In Inci- 
dent both well andf hlghly wronght Thronghoat it ia oonceired in a high aplri^ and 
wiitten with great abili^. Thla cheap and handaome new édition ia worthy to paai 
freely tnm hand to hand as a gif t book in many honaeholda.**— J!ranitetr. 

m.— THE OBESOENT AND THE GSOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
** Indépendant of ita Talne aa an original narratire^ and ita oMfnl and IntereatiDff 
Informatton, thia work ia remarkable for the colonrlng power and play of f anoy wiu 
whieh ita deaoripttona are enliTcned. Among ita greateat and moat laating oharma la 
ita rCTorent and aeriona apirit*'— <2iMriarl|f iSeetaa 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

** * Nathalie* la Mlaa KaTanach'a beat ImaglnatiTe effort Ita manner la graolona and 
attractiTO. Ita matter ia good. A aentlment, a tendemeaa, are commanded by her 
whloh are aa IndiTidnal aa they are élégant'*— ilMauMai. 

y.— A WOHAN^S THOUOHTS ABOVT WOHEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 

** A book of aomid oomiaeL It la one of the moat aenaible worka of ita Und, weD- 
written, tme-hearted, and altogether praotlcaL WhoeTcr wiahee to gire adfioo to a 
yoong lady may thaidc the aathor for meana of doing aa"— Jgjwwt M r. 

VL— ADAM OSAEHE. By HBS. OLIPHANT. 

** A atory awakenlng gennlne eoiotiona of interaat and delight by ita admirable plo> 
tarée of Scottiah life andfaoenery. The anthor aeta before na the eaawitlal attribntea of 
Ohiiatlan Tirtoe, with a delicaoy, power, and tmth whieh oan haidly be aaxpaaaed.**-i>eit 

VIL— SAM SLIOETS WISE SAWS ANS HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

"The réputation of thla book wlll atand aa long aa that of SoottTa or Bolwer'a No?»Ia 
Ita remarkable orlginality and hamiy deaoriptiona of American life atill oontlnve tha 
anbject of onlTeraal admiratloa**— ifauenger. 

VUL— CAKDINAL WISEHAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A plotaraaoïie book on Bome and ita eoclealaatical aoTorelgna, by an eloqoent Boman 
OathoUo. Caroinal Wiaeman haa treated a apedal aabjeot with ao mnoh geniallty» that 
hia racoUectiona will excite no ill>feeling in thoae who are moatconadentloaaly oppoeed 
lo eTory idea of hnman infallibility repreaented In Papal do min at ion , **—i mH iit 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *^ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**In * A Life for a Life* the anthor ia fortonate in a good aobjeeti and haa prodooed a 
work of atrong effeot**— ^MauMai. 
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HUBST & BLACEETTS STANDARD LIBBAST 

(OONTdnjED.) 

X.— THB OU) OOUBT SUBUBB. By IBIGH HUHT. 

''AdAUghtfnlbook.fhfttwffl be weloome lo aO reidnn, and iiio# wdooma to «how 
wbo ]ukT8 • love for ue beat Unds of nadiac.**-- ItoMiéMr. 
**A more agreeable and entertalniiig book naa not beau pobUilMA atno» Botwanpfo* 



XI.— HABAABET AlID HES BBIDESMAID& 

** Wa reoommand an wbo ara In aaarab of a faarltiattng noTd to nad thia woik for 
ihemaaiTefc Tbey wlll flnd It weU wortb tbeir whllA Tnirni im a fraabnnaB aBd ml 



glnallty abont It qiiHa ebaiming.* - 

XIL— THE OLD JTTDOE. By 8AM SLIOK 

"Tbeiwbltoationa indodad in tbia library bave aU bean of cood qnality; maay giva 
Inf ormaâon wbUe tbev entartain, and of tiuit olaaa tbe book bef ora oa la a a] 
Tbe maaner in wbicn tbe Cbeap Edittona f onning tbe aerlea ia prodooed. 



••WeeaB 
loiMinai 



eapeoial mention. Tbe paper and printaie anexoeptionable ; tikera ia a ateel aocraTiac 
Ineaob Tolnme, and tbe oataidea or tbem will aatiafy tbe porobaaer wbo Ukaa to aaa 
booka in banrtaome nniform."— Jfjf a wùMr. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTOH. 

««Tbialaatprodnotionof tbe anttiorof *Tbe Creoeent and «be Oroaa * bas tta aaaia 
alemanta of a very wide popnlarity. It will pleaae ita t b oaaanda."— <Wo6a 

XIY.— FAMUT BOMAHGE ; OB, DOMESnO AUHALS 

OF THE ABI8T00BA0T. 

BY Sm BERNARD BX7RKE, XTLSTER EING OF ARMS. 

««Itwereimpoaaibletopraiaetooblgblyfbla moat intareatlngbook. Itonghlloba 
foond on OTery drawing-room tablai" St<mdmrd 

XV.— THE LAISD OF VOSLAW. By HB8. OLIFHAHT. 

"Ttii'TiIrlnfTTnrlnr'fiinTiTuTitniniiniflinr'iliItlirinnHilInn' fTwin !!■> 

XVL— THE ENaUSHWOMAH DT IXALT. 

Mga Qrattoa'a book êm litler ea U iifcnnei amiM ad, aad HJl cf aypof> 

XVn.— HOTHINO BEW. 

BT THE AX7TH0B OF ^ JOHN HATiTFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** *Notiiinff New* diaplaya aU tboae anpeilor marin wbUb baw mada * Jofan HbIUhi 
eue of tbe moet popolar worta of tbe day.'^^ftil 

Xym.— FBBEB'8 LIFE OF JEAHHB D'ALBBET. 

•«Nottalnff oaa be mora balaraaltns tbaa lHaa fraei^a atonr of «be Uf e of Jaaane 
D'AIbrat, and tbe nanatl^ ia aa traatwortby aa it ia attraotf t«l*— JVfl 

XIX.— THB VALLEY OF ▲ HUITOBED FIBB& 

BT THE AUTHOR OF '^MARGARET AND HER BRroESMAIDS.** 

••If aakad to eiaaaify tbia work, wa ÉboQld glTt it aplaot betwean * JobB HalIfÉs * lad 
•Tbe Oaxtona.* **-^8teadartL 

XX.— THB BOMAHOE OF THB FOBUIL 

BY FETER BUREX, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

••AwoikofBtaiffBteriatarae^wbioboaaneverfaatoobanL Tbe pwaant ékaipaad 
élégant édition taolvdaa tbe trae atoiy of tbe Oo ll ea n Bawn."— iBnilraM Jfmt, 

XXL— ADELE. By JUIIA KAYAHAGE. 

•••Adale'IatbebaalwoïkwebateNad bymaaKATMafh; tt la» 
fdl of dalioaie Qbaneiarvaintin»**-v 
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HUB8T & BLAGEETT^S STANDARD LIBBART 



XXn.— STUDIES FBOK UFB. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF *< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**TheM*8tadiMfram Life* an rnnftAtblo for graphie powarAodobMrratloiL TIm 
book wHl nol dimlnuh ttw repatatloii oC Iha MaoBipUâhad Mthor. ""Satmrdag RÊfkm, 

XXin.-«BAin)HOTHEB*S MOmST. 

**WeeomgiMid*Qr— rtinottiw'a Money'toreadeniiineareli of a good nonl The 
oharaotan are tme to hnmaii oators, aaa fhe itovy ia Intnrealing "'—AthmmÊKt, 

XXIV.— A BOOE ABOVT DOOTOSa 

BY J. G. JEAFFRESON. 

••AdéUchtfalbook."— ilMMMnk *«Abooktoberead and ra-nad; Ht forUiaitadf 
ai well aa fhe drawing-itNnn table aod the clroalatiog Ubrary.**— Xoieit 

XXV.— NO OHUEOH. 

** We adTiie lU who bâte the opportniiity to read thia book.'*— ^MauMit 

XXVI.— mSIBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good whèleiomebook, graoefoDy written, and aa pleaaant to readaa it ia inatro^ 
tlTO" Jfftaiwam- ** ▲ ehanniag taie ohannixigly t6Id.**-^8laiMtard 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By BON. KBS. NOBTON. 

*• *Loat and Sated'willbe read wlthaanrlntereai It ia a tigonma noTeL"— naiM 
** A notai of rare woalliince It ia Mn. Norton'B beat proae work."— iP ^ w ri aer. 

XXVm.— LES USEBABLES. By VIOTOB HÏÏOO. 

ATJTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

** The mérita of * Lea ICaerablea ' do not merely conalat in the conception of it aa a 
whole ; It aboanda with detaOa of nneqoalled beantj. M. Victor Hngo haa etamped npon 
•▼eiy page the haU-mark of gnntna."— Qiiarteriy Rmrimk 

XXIX.— BABBABA'S EISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

**It ia not oftw thatwaHght npon anotalof aornoch meritandintereataa *Bariiara*B 
Hiatorj.* Itiaaworkoon^ioaoa8fortaateandliterar7oaltar& It ia a tery graoefnl 
and oharmtngbook, with a weU-managed atorv, olearly-cnt oharaetera, and aentjmenta 
aipf eeaed wi5t an aiquiaite eloeatioa Itiaabook which the worid wlll llka'*»nMa 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBVINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a noat tat e r ea tln g themeL**— HnMa 

*'Atralyinteteatfaiigandmoataffeotlnginemoir. Irtlng'a IJfa ong^t to bave a niche 
In etery gallery of reugiona biography. There are f ew litea that wiU be fnUer of li^ 
Btniotion,intereBt, and oonaolattoa'*— JMtaxiav ibvtaa. 

XXXL— ST. OI.AVE'& 

u Thlaehanning notai ia the workofone who poaaeaaea a gréai talent for writinft aa 
iréU aa eapenenoe and knowledge of the worid. *- 



ZXXn.— 8AM SLIOrS AMEBIOAN HUMOUS. 

**Dlp wbera yon win into thia lottery of fan, yon areinretodrawont a jitlm.^'mFotL 

XXXm.— GHBISTIAN'B lOSTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**AmoreehanningBtoryhaa rarelybeen written. Bten if tried by the atandard of 
the ArehUshop of York, we ihoald aspect that eten he wonld pronoanœ * OhifBtian*8 
Mlataka * a notai wlthont a faali**— I^nmi 

XXXIV.— ALEO F0BBE8 OF HOWOLBN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL J). 

**No acootmt of thia atory woold cite any ideaof the profound intereat thftt pertadee 
the work from the firet page to the lait*' 
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XXZV.— AGNES. Ify MR& OUPHANT. 

** * AgDM ' iB a noTel raperlor to voj of Ib*. Olipliaiit'B former worka."—. 
" A Btoiy whoM pfttàetfo bMatj jrm ^peal izfMMIbly to ail iwdfln." 



XXXVL*^ JTOBLE LIFE. 

B7 THE AUTHOR OF '^ JOHN HALIFAX, <nBirrLEMÂN.'' 

«TliJa la one of tbow pleaaant Maa in wUoh tfaa anthor of * John HalIfkK* tpaaka 
ont of a ganerona haumke pnzast tmthi of lifei"— ^ jw wémr. 

XXXYIL— HE?r AHEBIOA. B7 EEFWOBTH DIZOH. 

**ATerytntereatlxigl9ook. Mr. DIxon ha» wrltten thon^tfagy and waH^^Ww. 
** We reooinmend eyary one who fkalaany intereat In homan natara lo raad Mr. 
Dizon'i very lntereatingbook.''--gam l i f li hi iii iM t. 

XXXVm.— £OBES!r FALOOBER. 

BT GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Bober^ Falconer ' Ib a work brimfol of life and hnmonr and of tha daenaat hnmaa 
Intereet It la a book to be retomed toagain and acain for the daep ua Bearahlnf 
knowladge it eyinoeB of homan thooghti and feeUnga/'— iitt aw ai 

XXXIX.— THE WOKAV'S EUTODOIL 

BT THE AUTHOR OF »*JOHN HALfTAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

***Tha Woman'a Kingâam* autalu tha anthor^ repatatlon aa a wiftar of tha 
pamt and nobleet kind of domaetic atoriea.— i ' 



XL.— ANNALS OF AH EVENIFITL LIFE. 

BT GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A neft waH-written, and original noTaL The intereat narer flagL Tha whola 
work iparklai with wlt and homonr."— QHortrlir JZcrtea 

XU.— DAVID ELOIHBBOD. 

BT GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL J). 
**Theworkofamanof genina. ItwiUattraetthehlghaetolaaofraadenL**— ftwi 

XLn.— A BEAVB LADT. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF '^ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A Terj good noval; a thooghtfal, wall-written book, ehowing a tander. «ynpalhy 
with homan natnn^ and permeated by a pore and noble 191111'*— ^«bmAmt. ' 

XUIL-HAIINAH. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF *< JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

** A wtrj pleiwnti haalthy atory, well and artlatteally t<id. Tha book ie aura ol a 
wida oinda of readara The oharaoter of Hennab ia one of rare beani^y.** Oimnlm^ 

XUV.— 8AM SUOFS AHEBIOANS AT HOMB. 

*Thla la one of tha moat amnitng booka that we ever read." QtmtéanL 

XLY.- THE UinaxrD WOBD. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF << JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

**The anthor of * John Halifax* haa written many faadnatfaig atoriee, bnt wa obb 
oan to mind nothing from her pen that haa a more andnring ohûm than tha graoeral 
iketohee tai thia work.**— ITaM Arfte MagmkÊt, 

XLYI.— A BOSE nr JDNB. By HB8. OLIPHAHT. 

•* * A Boee in Jane ' ia aa pretty aa ita titla. The atory ia one of the beat and noal 
tonoUng whloh we owe to the indaatry and talent of Mra OUphant. and may hold tli 
ownwitheren *TheOhronioleeof OarUngford.'**— flmia 

XLVn.— KT LITTLE LAST. By S. F. POTHTBB. 

**Thereiiagreatdealof faaolnattonabontthisbook. The anthor wrttee In a elear, 
vnalfeoted atyle; ahe haa a deelded gift for deploting oharaoter, while the ' 
of totnary oontey a diatlnot plotoilal hnpreailon to the reader."— nma. 
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